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INTRODUCTION. 


Notwithstanding  the  vast  and  endless  out- 
pourings of  the  present  literary  age,  the 
Author  has  presumed  to  lay  before  the 
Public,  the  following  Treatise  on  the  science 
of  Phrenology,  in  the  hope  of  not  only 
affording  amusement  to  the  female  portion 
of  the  community  who  may  favour  him  by 
a perusal  of  it ; hut  also  of  instructing  their 
minds  in  the  all-important  truths  and  essen- 
tials which  it  unfolds,  in  relation  to  Educa- 
tion, Friendship,  Love,  Courtship,  Matrimony, 
&c.,  &c.  ; thereby  assisting  them  to  become 
truly  amiable  and  intelligent  ornaments  in 
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society;  and  if  he  should  have  the  happiness 
to  succeed  in  doing  this,  however  partial 
that  success  may  be,  he  will  consider  him- 
self amply  rewarded ; and  ever  feel  proud 
in  having,  in  his  youth,  dedicated  this,  his 
first  production,  to  the  Ladies. 


December , 1845. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

If  persons  will  not  inquire,  how  should  they  learn? 
Phrenology  has  met  with  great  opposition,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  sectarian  views  of  certain  parties, 
but  chiefly  from  the  want  of  a knowledge  of  facts  sub- 
stantiated by  close  personal  observation.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  those  who  have  somewhat  inquired 
into  its  merits,  have,  in  the  place  of  observing  for  them- 
selves, trusted  too  confidentially  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
This  proceeding  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  science, 
which,  like  other  studies,  requires  strict  personal 
application. 

Theory  is  very  well,  but,  if  not  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  practice,  will,  in  the  end,  prove  an  unprofit- 
able speculation,  disappointing  the  most  ardent  ex- 
pectations, and  much  time  and  labour  will  be  lost  that 
might  have  been  better  employed.  As  much  cannot  be 
said  in  the  argumentative  branch  of  the  science,  the 
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reader’s  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  beginning  of 
all  things — -first  principles. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  How  can  phrenology  be  true 
when  there  is  so  vast  a multiplicity  of  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  desires,  alike  differing  in  different  individuals. 
Some  exclaim,  “ What  absurdity  to  attempt  to  account 
for  such  hidden  mysteries  ! ” As  well  might  modern 
chemistry  deprecate  the  propounders  of  the  existence 
of  the  king  of  metals,  and  the  elixir  of  life,  that  is, 
alchymists,  in  the  vain  discovery  for  which  so  many 
useful  discoveries  were  brought  to  light.  But,  if  any 
reflective  person  will  considerately  call  to  mind  the 
many  thousands  of  individuals  inhabiting  the  globe,  and 
every  one  alike  possessing  a distinct  appearance,  and 
yet  having  but  a few  members,  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
&c.,  to  constitute  so  great  a variety  of  countenances, 
can  he  at  all  wonder  that  the  brain,  constituting  as  it 
does  the  most  important  organ  of  the  human  being, 
should  be  denoted  by  a certain  number  of  developments, 
just  as  the  face  is  by  a few  features.  Harmony  of 
beauty  consists  in  proportion  : small  eyes  and  a large 
mouth  would  appear  ugly,  and  so  on  with  any  of  the 
other  features.  Then,  again,  some  have  an  intellectual 
countenance,  and  some  a foolish  one,  and  others  a reck- 
less indifferent  look.  Now,  these  immense  differences 
in  faces  could  not  exist  without  a cause : but  what  that 
cause  is,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  known  by  personal 
observation  and  comparison.  Upon  mature  considera- 
tion, we  find  that  every  living  person  possesses  the  same 
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number  of  features,  limbs,  &c. — excepting  Nature’s  mon- 
strosities— and  that  the  various  existing  differences  must 
arise  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged,  with 
their  relative  proportion  to  each  other.  By  the  same  rule 
we  must  judge  of  the  head,  with  this  variation,  that  to 
know  a face  you  must  see  it ; but  to  know  a head  you 
must  feel  it.  To  make  this  more  plain,  the  variety  in  the 
shape  of  craniums  is  caused  by  what  is  commonly  called 
the  bumps — that  is,  organs ; and,  according  to  their 
developments  and  combination,  so  shall  we  find  the 
intellect  to  correspond  with  the  organisation  ; in  proof 
of  which,  I would  refer  the  reader  to  Paxton’s  cele- 
brated work  upon  Anatomy,  where,  treating  upon  the 
brain,  he  particularly  mentions,  “ that  a person’s  men- 
tal capacity  is  in  proportion  to  the  volume.”  Again,  in 
another  part,  he  states,  “ Possessing  a faculty  which 
constitutes  the  most  beautiful  and  most  noble  attribute 
of  our  species,  Nature  also  ordained  that  its  functions 
should  correspond  with  the  degree  of  perfection  and 
extension  of  the  cerebral  mass.  A deficiency  in  the 
general  conformation  of  the  brain,  the  slight  develop- 
ment of  some  of  its  parts,  and  the  evident  or  obscure 
alteration  occurring  in  its  structure,  are  so  many  causes 
capable  of  deranging  the  whole  or  part  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  man.  Anatomists  and  physiologists 
have,  hitherto,  failed  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the  precise 
difference  between  the  organisation  of  the  idiot,  and 
another  man ; though  there  is  no  doubt  the  defect  exists 
in  the  brain,  since  an  idiot  possesses  a soul  in  common 
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with  another  man.”  It  certainly  appears  by  this  state- 
ment, that  anatomists  were  convinced  that  some  cause 
existed,  but  could  in  no  way  account  for  it.  Phrenology 
tells  you,  that  as  the  brain  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
mind  makes  known  its  secrets  to  outward  objects,  a 
deficiency  in  any  part  of  the  organisation  creates  a like 
deficiency  in  the  manifestations ; that  is,  the  mind  remains 
unaltered,  but  the  machinery  is  deranged  by  which  it  is 
worked.  To  substantiate  this  argument  you  have  but 
to  look  at  an  idiot’s  head  to  be  at  once  convinced  of  the 
small  claim  he  has  to  intellectual  capacity.  (See  en- 
graving below.) 
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Beauty,  whether  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  face,  01 
limbs,  is  caused  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  which 
constitutes  harmony.  In  regard  to  the  countenance, 
two  persons  with  the  same  expression  of  featuies  will 
often  be  met  with,  but,  by  observing  closely  you  cannot  fail 
to  draw  a line  of  distinction ; so  it  is  "with  phrenology. 
The  brain,  though  composed  of  a few  members,  will, 
according  to  the  combined  influence  of  some  over  others, 
denote  a person’s  character,  just  as  the  features  of  the 
countenance. 

The  practice  of  craniology  has  been  much  abused  by 
parties  who  have  but  superficially  qualified  themselves 
in  the  study  of  the  science ; the  fact  is,  those  who  have 
industriously  persevered  in  the  attempt  to  render  phreno- 
logy a complete  delusion,  are  such  as  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  its  results,  as  being  in  opposition  to  their 
preconceived  views  of  mental  capabilities. 

What  relative  position  phrenology  bears  to  any  other 
science,  cannot  be  discussed  in  a small  compass  ; besides, 
it  requires  theoretical  argument  to  be  deduced,  which  is 
not  the  author’s  object  in  treating  upon. 

The  principles  of  this  treatise  upon  phrenology,  acting- 
in  conjunction  with  known  facts,  will  enable  any  person, 
at  a glance,  to  distinguish  the  development  of  brain 
possessed  by  such  individuals — notorious  in  the  annals 
of  crime — as  Burke,  the  murderer  ; or,  in  the  paths  of 
honour  and  glory,  as  George  Canning  the  statesman. 
Once  acquainted  with  the  true  and  essential  spirit  of 
phrenology,  and  you  will  feel  the  importance  of  know- 
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ing  yourself ; with  this  addition,  that  any  growing 
tendency  to  evil  can  always  be  corrected  ; and,  by 
devoting  yourself  to  the  cause  of  the  science,  and  reflect- 
ing upon  characters  passing  before  you,  the  mind  will 
throw  off  its  fetters,  and  behold  things  as  they  are  : thus 
shall  ignorant  prejudices  be  concentrated  into  one  di- 
recting point ; difficulties,  before  considered  insur- 
mountable, will  be  easily  removed  ; quarrels  and  ill-will 
be  often  avoided  ; love  and  friendship  find  a lasting 
endurance  ; matrimony,  many  unforeseen  additions  to 
happiness ; while,  as  a mental  and  intellectual  system 
of  teaching,  phrenology  will  be  found  superior  to  all 
those  hitherto  known  and  practised.  The  educational 
department  of  the  science  almost  amounts  to  sublimity 
itself.  How  many  a fine  mind  has  been  beaten  into 
stubbornness  and  obtuseness  under  the  flogging  law,  in 
consequence  of  exciting  the  animal  propensities,  when 
the  chief  aim  in  education  should  consist  in  training  the 
opposite  faculties,  and  thus  keep  the  animal  portion  in 
abeyance  ; but,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  science, 
many  an  offspring  will  live  to  thank  in  their  manhood 
the  valuable  aid  received  from  phrenology  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  superior  organisation,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually. Were  a still  more  convincing  argument 
required  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine — Why  do 
lunatic  asylums  adopt  its  principles  ? and  why  are  so 
many  restored  to  friends  long  since  forgotten  ? Insanity , 
once  considered  incurable,  is  now  subjected  to  phreno- 
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logical  treatment,  in  the  same  manner  as  diseases  of  the 
body  are  curable  by  medical  skill.  When  the  cause  of 
a disease  is  ascertained,  judicious  treatment  becomes 
comparatively  easy. 

It  is  a melancholy  truth,  that  many  still  cling  to  the 
old  prejudices,  wasting  their  time  in  quibbling ; some- 
thing like  little  boys  blowing  bladders,  who,  in  their 
eagerness  to  make  the  bubbles  as  large  as  possible, 
burst  them,  at  the  same  time  forgetting  to  inquire  for  the 
cause  (unless  they  possess  large  Individuality),  and  go 
on  puffing  and  blowing — wondering — yet  still  ignorant 
of  Nature’s  laws ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
those  who  talk  so  much  and  with  such  confidence, 
think  but  little  and  know  but  little.  Such  are  the 
persons  who,  from  the  force  of  habit,  adhere  to  old 
systems,  because  they  actually  cannot  help  it — at 
least,  such  is  the  inference.  There  is  in  these  cha- 
racters a deficiency  of  Causality,  Individuality,  and 
Comparison ; and  if  they  unfortunately  possess  Com- 
bativeness large,  nothing  will  convince  them  excepting 
an  act  of  Parliament,  which  seldom  or  ever  fails  to 
produce  this  effect,  even  to  the  most  stubborn. 

The  author  trusts,  in  dedicating  this  treatise  of 
phrenology  to  the  ladies,  he  is  paying  the  respect  due 
to  their  sex.  If  there  are  yet  a few  prudes  of  the  old 
school  who  still  hang  upon  the  pegs  of  prejudice  in 
opposition  to  Reason’s  advice,  and  are  determined  to 
expel  phrenology  as  an  innovation  upon  society,  to 
them  I would  say,  Be  not  unkind,  though  you  are 
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somewhat  discarded  by  the  mirth  and  amusement- 
seeking  progeny  of  the  present  day,  who  look  with  a 
degree  of  charitable  contempt  upon  all  that  is  staid 
and  precise.  Phrenology  you  will  find  of  inestimable 
worth,  if  you  will  but  study  those  around  you  a little 
more  ; by  conforming  and  adapting  your  mind  to 
circumstances,  you  will  not  find  the  world  so  cold 
and  unfeeling  as  it  is  generally  given  credit  for,  by 
those  ladies  who  have  in  their  early  years  been  dis- 
appointed of  life’s  best  joys.  Let  the  spirit  of  com- 
bination spread  among  society  as  amalgamation  does 
among  metals,  and  we  shall  have  a firm  union  and 
proper  understanding  with  all  classes ; and  to  aid  in 
producing  such  a desirable  result,  this  little  work  is 
published,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  deemed  worthy  of 
the  serious  perusal  and  attention  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  schools. 

Many  of  our  finishing  academies,  as  they  are  termed, 
neglect  to  curb  and  regulate  the  animal  passions  of  the 
young  ladies  or  gentlemen  entrusted  to  their  care, 
which  require  as  much — nay,  more  attention  than  even 
a knowledge  of  letters,  music,  and  other  branches  of  the 
fine  arts  which  young  ladies  are  taught,  as  being  indis- 
pensable accomplishments,  but  often  causing  the  most 
foolish  and  vain  notions  to  be  imbibed,  so  that,  when  seek- 
ing an  object,  they  look  so  high  that  it  dwindles  and  loses 
itself  in  the  distance  ; in  other  cases,  objects  appear  so 
close  and  common  that  they  are  considered  quite  beneath 
their  notice ; until  they  begin  to  get  a little  advanced 
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in  years,  when  they  perceive  reason  shining  through 
the  clouds  of  darkness,  showing  the  many  opportunities 
of  a good  husband,  home,  and  comforts  that  they  have 
lost  irremediably,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  true  condescension, 
they  consent  to  marry  whom  they  can  get,  in  order  to 
to  escape  the  very  disagreeable-sounding  appellage  of 
“ Old  Maid.”  Others,  on  the  contrary,  who,  through 
a false  education,  by  one  imprudent  act,  have  lost  the 
countenance  of  friends  and  society,  to  wander  yet  more 
deeply  in  the  ways  of  sin,  the  worm  of  humility  and 
disappointment,  liable  to  be  trodden  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  unfeeling  and  dissolute.  How  many  are  the 
instances  in  which  families  have  been  thrown  into 
the  deepest  affliction  in  consequence  of  the  frailty  of 
human  nature  ! Let  phrenology  be  but  once  inculcated 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  its  advice  with  its 
precepts  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  mind’s  tablet ; 
while  to  the  aged,  it  forms  an  instructive  and  moral 
index  of  all  their  past  acts. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  females  should  not  inter- 
fere with  science ; but  never  were  such  persons  more 
in  error.  A female  should  be  indulged  in  every 
attempt  to  learn  the  nature  and  uses  of  all  useful 
things.  Is  man  so  jealous  of  a woman’s  intellect,  and 
so  afraid  of  descending  in  the  scale  of  ability,  that  he 
endeavours  on  every  occasion  to  thwart  a wish  upon 
her  part  to  store  her  mind  with  knowledge?  Alas, 
what  a deficiency  of  reflective  power  is  thus  mani- 
fested ! A little  consideration,  with  any  sensible  person, 
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could  not  fail  to  convince  even  the  most  obstinate,  of 
the  necessity  of  a female  being  conversant  with  know- 
ledge of  every  description;  and  if  the  stupid  etiquette 
of  society  has  hitherto  prevented  it,  let  phrenology 
exercise  its  potent  power,  in  opposition  to  all  rules 
contrary  to  nature  and  reason.  If  it  be  fashionable  to 
be  sickly,  sentimental,  to  eat  little,  to  read  the  last  new 
novel,  to  waste  valuable  time  in  flirting  with  the  mas- 
culine portion  of  society ; away  with  it,  as  a vice  eating 
up  the  intellect,  blinding  the  reason  with  lustful  temp- 
tations, enervating  the  system  with  a languid,  abject, 
and  melancholy,  bordering  upon  hypochondria.  But 
all  this  is  considered  fashionable ; and,  like  it,  is  allowed 
to  sleep  undisturbed,  but  not  the  sleep  of  peace  or 
health,  which  may  be  easily  traced  upon  the  pale  cheek 
hidden  beneath  an  artificial  hue  of  rose,  the  effects  of 
infringement  upon  Nature’s  laws ; thus  the  flower  of 
our  English  beauties  borrow  their  colour  from  foreign 
roses,  whilst  the  fragrance  of  their  youth  fades,  and 
leaves  an  insipidity  as  empty  as  fashion  itself,  bringing 
in  its  rear  a train  of  evils  of  which  premature  old  age 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  Hence,  they  make  but  poor 
wives,  indifferent  mothers,  and  may  lastly  be  termed 
slaves  of  artificial  society. 

Sufficient  has  been  explained  to  show  the  necessity 
of  some  decided  step  being  taken  to  check  these 
unnatural  proceedings ; but  as  phrenology  may,  like 
the  medical  profession,  be  turned  to  a fashionable 
account,  nothing  but  strict  integrity  and  indepen- 
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dency  of  opinion  will  ensure  success.  Let  every 
young  lady,  in  the  place  of  reading  novel  after  novel 
till  nothing  is  new,  educate  her  domestic  feelings  a 
little  more,  and  men  will  have  better  and  happier 
wives,  and  wives  happier  husbands ; children,  wise 
fathers  and  loving  mothers. 

The  works  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe , I would 
strongly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  inquiring  deeper  into  the  science ; 
also,  Lavater,  upon  Physiognomy,  and  the  author  is 
perfectly  assured  that,  if  they  will  inquire,  without 
prejudice,  they  cannot  fail  to  he  not  only  convinced 
hut  delighted  with  the  beautiful  system  the  science 
of  phrenology  holds  forth,  of  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  reflective  faculties,  by  means  of  proper  education, 
predominating  over  the  animal  propensities.  Proper 
education  is  mentioned,  because  the  alphabet,  though 
composed  of  but  twenty-six  letters,  or  fundamental 
principles,  forms  by  a state  of  combination  the  only 
medium  by  which  one  mortal  makes  known  his 
thoughts  to  another  ; and,  were  it  not  for  the  com- 
bining (by  the  aid  of  education)  of  those  letters  one 
with  another,  the  alphabet  itself  would  be  as  nothing ; 
so  it  is  with  phrenology — and,  indeed,  all  sciences 
have  their  alphabets.  Did  phrenology  rest  upon  the 
size  of  an  individual  organ,  its  truth  would  never 
have  been  established ; the  fundamental  action  of  each 
organ  gives  hut  the  desire  or  instinct,  and  it  remains 
for  one  or  more  of  the  corresponding  organs  to  act 
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in  unison,  to  arive  at  the  object  of  that  desire  or 
instruct.  Just  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  to 
the  formation  of  words,  and  words  to  sentences,  so 
are  the  organs  to  phrenology.  The  more  you  reflect 
upon  the  simplicity . of  truth,  the  closer  will  you  find 
sciences  connected  with  it ; separate  them,  and  science 
is  a nothingless  void.  The  brain  is  that  portion  of 
the  nervous  system  seated  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull, 
and  called  the  centre.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  proved 
that  there  are  two  sets  of  nerves  diverging  from  the 
brain,  accompanying  the  muscles  over  all  parts  of 
the  body ; one  set  are  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  the 
other  are  those  of  sensation ; those  of  motion  enable- 
us  to  move  our  arms,  legs,  &c.,  according  to  the  will; 
and  those  of  sensation  bring  the  brain  in  contact 
with  external  objects.  The  brain  is  divided  into  two 
hemispheres,  or  halves,  which  again  are  divided  into 
three  portions,  the  anterior  (front),  middle,  and  pos- 
terior (back) ; it  presents  on  its  surface  a number  of 
convolutions,  which  form  the  phrenological  organs, 
and  in  different  individuals  vary  in  length,  depth,  and 
breadth.  It  appears  a wise  design  of  the  Creator, 
that  the  brain  should  act  upon  one  side  of  the  head 
the  same  as  the  other ; in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
though  the  power  on  one  side  is  gone,  another  re- 
mains to  supply  the  deficiency,  as  with  the  eyes,  &c. 
The  brain  will  keep  increasing  in  power  till  the 
middle  age  of  life,  when  it  decreases  in  the  same 
ratio  ; but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is 
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always  the  case,  as  we  find  that  those  persons  who 
study  but  little  are  not  so  likely  to  derange  the  mental 
faculties  as  those  who  study  deeply.  The  steam 
engine  is  a most  exquisitely-arranged  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, and  while  the  parts  or  organs  of  the  whole 
structure  remain  perfect,  it  acts  in  beautiful  accor- 
dance with  the  will  of  man,  its  master  ; but  by  ex- 
cessive labour  and  application  the  parts  wear  out,  and 
the  machine  becomes  helpless,  and  must  bow  to  the 
dust  to  make  way  for  others  ; and  so  it  is  with  the 
mind.  The  brain  is  the  exquisitely  constructed 
machine ; the  mind  is  the  moving  power ; the  brain, 
whilst  in  healthy  action,  obeys  the  will  of  that  power 
which  is  the  gift  of  God,  the  master  of  man.  If  the 
brain  be  too  much  and  too  severely  exercised,  the 
parts  or  organs  must  of  necessity  become  weaker 
and  weaker,  till  the  machine  becomes  useless  ; thus, 
though  the  mind  still  remains,  it,  like  the  steam, 
must  rest,  for  want  of  proper  apparatus. 
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* Concentrativeness— This  organ  has,  by  some  phrenologists,  been  called  inhabitiveness ; but 
as  it  appears  that  the  love  of  home  is  the  result  of  a compound  action  in  the  mind,  it  cannot  be 
fundamental. 


CHAPTER  II. 


COURTSHIP. 

Sure,  of  all  the  pangs  that  lovers  feel, 

The  worst  with  thee,  Solicitude,  was  born  : 

To  love,  and  yet  dare  not  that  love  reveal; 

Or,  if  revealed,  to  dread  a killing  scorn. 

Cowper. 

In  entering  upon  this  interesting  portion  of  our 
life,  truth  must  be  observed,  otherwise  courtship  will 
lose  its  charms.  Many  think  themselves  offended 
simply  because,  not  knowing  their  errors,  they  sup- 
pose others  dwell  in  like  darkness.  The  generality  of 
young  ladies  are  led  away  by  a handsome  face,  good 
figure,  warm  passion,  flattering  tongue,  and,  lastly,  a 
polite  address  ; whilst  they  invariably  neglect  the 
most  important  consideration — namely,  a well-formed 
head ; and  great  is  the  punishment  that  follows  this 
want  of  foresight.  A handsome  face,  unaccompanied 
by  an  intellectual  mind,  like  a gilded  bauble,  will 
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will  lose  its  brilliancy;  a good  figure,  though  desir- 
able, will  not  alone  produce  happiness ; a warm  passion 
soon  subsides  into  comparative  coolness  ; a flattering 
tongue  ultimately  creates  disgust;  and  a polite  address 
is  no  longer  observed  when  the  object  so  much  sought 
for  is  obtained.  What  remains,  then,  for  a wedded 
pair,  but  domestic  unhappiness  ? Such  is  the  fate  of 
thousands,  who  bind  themselves  in  matrimonial  alli- 
ance, without  reflecting  beforehand  whether  they 
were  mutually  suited  for  each  other’s  society.  How 
beneficial,  then,  will  phrenology  prove  if  the  sexes  will 
but  choose  their  future  partners  according  to  its 
principles.  One  powerful  objection,  however,  must 
first  be  removed,  ere  much  can  be  effected,  in  a 
practical  sense, — which  with  the  ladies  will  be  no 
easy  matter.  The  heart  is  the  objection  alluded 
to,  which,  by  many,  is  supposed  to  give  and  receive 
the  impression  of  love. 

It  is  true,  when  excited,  we  feel  a palpitation  in 
the  region  of  the  heart ; and  hence,  we  are  apt  to 
infer  that  it  is  that  organ  which  receives  impressions 
of  any  of  the  sympathetic  affections,  such  as  joy, 
grief,  &c.  It  is  well  known  that  the  brain  is  con- 
stantly keeping  a communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  nerves  and  blood  vessels.  Now, 
it  appears,  that  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  the  system, 
the  blood  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  heart. 
This  being  the  fact,  can  we  be  at  all  surprised  that 
the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  vessels  of  the  heart, 
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simultaneously  with  the  excitement  of  any  particular 
organisation,  should  flow  with  greater  force  ; and  when 
such  organisation  is  at  rest,  or  depressed,  it  should 
flow  much  slower;  thereby  rousing  the  various  emo- 
tions we  experience  when  in  an  excited  or  depressed 
state  ? 

We  may  very  appropriately  compare  our  system  to 
a clock.  The  case  we  may  term  the  frame  or  outer 
work  ; a face  it  has  and  also  hands  ; the  wheels  we 
will  suppose  to  be  the  lungs ; the  pendulum,  we 
must  term  the  heart ; and  lastly,  the  spring  is  the 
spirit  of  life.  Now,  if  the  machinery  is  in  good  order, 
or  healthy  action,  the  clock  goes,  or  lives,  till  the 
spring  has  performed  its  office,  when  it  stops,  or  dies. 
So  it  is  with  ourselves  ; while  the  clock  is  in  action, 
the  pendulum  vibrates  to  and  fro,  and  as  it  vibrates, 
the  clock  works : so  it  is  with  the  heart ; but  give 
the  pendulum  a sudden  knock,  sufficient  to  cause  a 
double  succession  of  strokes,  and  the  excitement  thus 
produced  deranges  the  machinery,  just  as  great  as 
sudden  excitement  affects  the  human  frame.  While, 
by  the  index  on  the  face  of  the  clock,  can  be  traced 
the  consequence  — agitation  — so,  in  like  manner,  can 
excitement  be  traced  in  the  human  face  ; thus  it  is 
when  persons  are  in  love,  a tender  look,  a squeeze 
of  the  hand,  &c.,  will  be  a sufficient  incentive  to 
give  the  blood  a fresh  impetus  through  the  heart, 
causing  a sensation  in  that  part ; which  is  at  once  con- 
strued by  the  party  under  such  influence,  that  in 
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the  heart  love  cloth  hold  his  sway,  whereas  it  is  in 
the  head  alone.  The  heart  is  no  more  capable  of 
loving  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  or  else  of 
what  use  is  the  brain  ? In  a poetical  sense,  a loving 
heart  sounds  all  that  is  affectionate  and  pleasing  ; but 
why  does  this  happen  ? Because,  in  reading  of  love  and 
such-like  things,  the  amative  organ  becomes  excited, 
the  blood  flows  quicker,  the  heart  beats,  and  we  are 
at  once  in  love : so  it  is  in  reading  of  battles,  if  we 
have  large  Combativeness,  we  have  all  the  feelings 
of  a soldier  ; and,  if  Destructiveness  is  large,  we  wish 
we  had  been  in  the  battle  field  and  joined  in  the 
general  slaughter  ; but,  if  we  possess  large  Benevo- 
lence, instead  of  Destructiveness,  our  sympathy  is 
excited,  and  we  would  save  where  others  would  kill. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  possessed  some  of  these 
various  feelings,  when  reading  upon  any  favourite 
subject?  And  you  will  always  find  the  exciting  power 
of  a book  to  correspond  with  the  organisation  of  the 
party  excited.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
the  ladies  will  not  agree  with  my  statement,  that  the 
heart  does  not  love  ; to  them  I would  say  (poetically), 
how  is  it  that  the  heart  is  so  full  of  love  previous 
to  the  married  state,  when  all  is  excitement  ? and 
why  so  different  when  that  excitement  has  subsided  ? 
The  answer  is  easy;  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who 
still  doubt  will  inquire  into  the  merits  of  phrenology, 
and  thereby  eradicate  the  stubbornness  of  disbelief. 

Love  ! what  is  love  ? it  is,  in  phrenological  language, 
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amorous  excitement,  and,  according  to  our  organisa- 
tion, so  we  love.  Amativeness  is  the  organ*  that  first 
gives  rise  to  the  desire,  and,  when  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Benevolence,  Adhesiveness,  and  Philopro- 
genitiveness, love  would  be  void  of  selfish  motives, 
and  the  persons  so  organised  would  be  faithful  and 
kind  to  the  object  of  his  or  her  choice.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a person  had  large  Amativencss,  small  Adhe- 
siveness and  Philoprogenitiveness,  such  a person  ought 
to  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  love  upon  his  or  her 
part  would  consist  in  sensuality,  and  more  decidedly 
so  when  there  existed  a deficiency  of  moral  sentiment ; 
but  pray  be  cautious  how  you  judge ; be  not  hasty, 
but  calm  and  deliberate.  Some  people  very  errone- 
ously judge  of  phrenology,  like  love,  at  first  sight; 
consequently,  true  judgment  is  held  in  suspense.  Now, 
correct  reasoning  is  like  correct  spelling ; a word  spelt 
wrong  will  frequently  change  the  current  of  ideas, 
and  destroy  the  beauty  of  an  argument ; and  so  it  is 
with  the  developments  of  the  brain,  which,  compara- 
tively speaking,  are  the  letters  of  phrenology,  and  if 
properly  arranged,  form  perfect  harmony,  but  if 
hastily  and  carelessly  jumbled  together,  induce  false 
notions  and  an  incorrect  judgment.  It  is  during  the 
palmy  days  of  courtship  that  we  should  judge  whether 
the  person  we  love  is  worthy  our  attention ; but  how 
few  are  there  who  give  this  a mature  consideration  ; 
they  love  and  that  is  thought  sufficient ; the  consequence 
is,  they  marry,  and  as  soon  as  novelty  and  passionate 
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excitement  wears  off,  many  little  foibles  are  detected 
on  either  side,  cross  words  and  neglect  follows,  and, 
being  keenly  felt,  unhappiness  is  the  result ; whereas, 
had  they  studied  the  peculiarities  of  temper  in 
choosing  a partner,  they  would  have  succeeded,  by 
amalgamating  their  love  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
reason,  in  escaping  many  apparent  evils  they  are 
otherwise  subject  to.  For  instance,  supposing  the 
reader  of  these  pages,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  paying 
his  addresses  to  any  person  in  particular — I mention 
particular,  because  many  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
addresses  as  they  would  bills,  but  without  interest, 
that  is,  flirtation, — it  is  necessary  well  to  understand 
the  mental  qualifications  of  such  persons  before  making 
a binding  engagement.  Now  comes  the  question.  What 
is  courtship  ? Persons  disappointed  in  the  married 
state  term  it  the  happiest  season  of  existence.  Why? 
Simply,  because  they  did  not  sufficiently  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  disposition,  inclinations,  and 
passions  of  the  beloved  one,  previous  to  the  married 
state. 

To  illustrate  this  argument,  I refer  the  reader  to 
the  annexed  engravings ; the  first,  being  a side  view  of 
Mrs.  Haggart,  and  the  second,  of  Burke,  the  mur- 
derer. 


No.  I.  No.  II. 
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MRS.  IIAGG  ART.  BURKE. 
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In  Mrs.  Haggart  you  perceive  the  head  is  so  di- 
vided that  the  largest  portion  embraces  the  superior 
faculties,  leaving  a moderate  display  of  the  propensities, 
and  an  excellent  development  of  Philoprogenitiveness. 
A person  thus  developed  would  be  kind,  loving,  and 
affectionate,  and  make  a doating  father  or  mother ; 
should  you  meet  with  one  so  organised,  for  a lover, 
be  careful  how  you  treat  him ; for  the  organisation 
proves  the  possessor  to  be  sincere  in  profession,  con- 
sequently, he  would  feel  acute  pain  on  being  slighted, 
however  trivial,  in  consequence  of  the  organ  of  Adhe- 
siveness being  disappointed  with  the  impression  first 
received.  Having  well  digested  your  reflections,  look 
at  No.  2 ; here  you  perceive  a great  difference,  and 
be  sure,  where  you  find  a head  thus  shaped,  to  avoid 
that  person’s*  society — for  no  good  can  come  of  it ; 
the  superior  sentiments  being  small,  with  large  animal 
propensities,  a person  thus  developed,  is  stubborn, 
would  despise  children,  and  be  void  of  affection ; he 
would  continually  rove  for  fresh  beauties,  and  accor- 
ding to  his  other  developments,  so  would  be  his 
choice,  but  never  constant  to  one.  If  a lady  like  No. 
1,  were  to  form  an  attachment  to  No.  2,  what  could 
result  but  misery,  the  consequence  of  misguided  affec- 
tion. By  these  means,  you  may  always  depend  with 
certainty,  whether  your  intended  is  inclined  to  good 
or  evil.  Any  one  doubting  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, has  but  to  watch  characters  well  known  for 
their  acquirements,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
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and  those  of  a depraved  taste ; and  it  is  confidently 

asserted  that  never  in  one  instance  will  you  find  the 

man  of  superior  mental  ability,  much  larger  behind 

the  head  than  before , and,  vice  versa , with  the  animal 

V. 

man.  This  is  of  vast  importance  to  phrenologists,  and 
constitutes  one  grand  fundamental  principle,  as  unerring 
in  its  indications  as  the  planets  are  in  their  revolu- 
tions. 

The  better  to  impress  this  upon  the  readers’  mind,  let 
them  refer  to  the  side  view  of  Burke,  and  the  front 
view  of  the  same  (the  numbers  indicate  the  develop- 
ments forming  his  character).  Examine  carefully,  and 
you  will  find, (l)  Amativeness,  very  large ; (12)  Cautious- 
ness, very  large  ; (6)  Destructiveness,  very  large ; (15) 
Firmness,  large;  (13)  Benevolence,  small ; (2)  Philopro- 
genitiveness, small,  with  very  deficient  (16)  Conscien- 
tiousness, as  also  (4)  Adhesiveness.  Such  a being  as 
this,  phrenology  terms  a murderer,  and  everything  that 
is  infamous ; which  is  the  exact  representation  of  that 
cold-blooded  villain.  If  I may  intrude  upon  the  reader’s 
patience,  we  shall  understand  the  subject  more  clearly, 
by  analysing  each  organ  separately,  and  then  the  com- 
bination of  the  whole.  In  Burke,  Amativeness,  very 
large,  caused  him  to  associate  with  loose  characters ; 
Combativeness,  large,  rendered  him  obstinate  and  a 
quarrelsome  companion ; Destructiveness,  large,  first 
hated  and  then  destroyed  his  victims ; Firmness,  large, 
caused  him  to  be  the  determined,  unflinching,  confident 
rascal ; Benevolence,  small,  knew  not  the  feelings  of 
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sympathy  and  pity  in  others’  misfortunes  ; Philopro- 
genitiveness, small,  closed  out  those  feelings  devoid  of 
which  society  would  be  as  a wilderness,  namely,  “ the 
love  of  offspring Conscientiousness,  small,  looked 
not  with  respect  upon  the  rights  of  property,  or 
indeed  any  approach  in  the  form  of  justice,  integrity, 
or  honour ; while  to  crown  this  detestable  organisa- 
tion, Adhesiveness  knew  not  friendship  but  self,  and 
recognised  not  the  ties  which  should  bind  man  to 
man  as  a social  and  intelligent  being.  It  does  not 
require  much  mental  effort  to  discern  the  combination 
of  these  faculties,  which  it  may  be  safely  stated,  would 
not  have  persevered  in  the  pursuits  of  impassioned 
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vice,  had  education  been  instilled  into  the  mind  while 
young,  but  in  the  place  of  which  the  faculties,  themselves, 
knew  no  master,  and  consequently  no  restraint,  but  that 
of  being  withheld  from  any  particular  object,  as  the  case 
might  be ; thus  it  was.  Amativeness,  Combativeness,  and 
Destructiveness  were  the  leading  features  of  Burke’s 
character,  which  constituted  in  him  a sensual,  obstinate, 
and  cruel  temper.  No  sooner  did  a desire  to  possess 
that  which  was  not  his  own  become  excited,  than 
Firmness  goaded  him  on,  while  the  small  development 
of  Conscientiousness  left  no  mental  accuser  of  his 
wickedness  ; and  did  any  one  step  in  the  way  of  the 
object  and  the  desire,  immediately  Destructiveness  was 
aroused;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the  person 
was  murdered ; and  Heaven  alone  knows  the  number 
of  his  crimes ! Benevolence,  Philoprogenitiveness, 
and  Adhesiveness  knew  not  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  became  a passive  victim  to  the  greater 
power  of  the  animal  propensities.  Such  was  the  men- 
tal constitution  of  this  detestable  man.  If  this  were 
the  only  instance  of  a depraved  organisation  corre- 
sponding with  the  true  character,  phrenology  would 
be  false ; but  the  fact  of  similar  developments  pro- 
ducing corresponding  characters  places  the  science 
beyond  dispute  regarding  its  truths. 

During  courtship  it  is  that  we  learn  the  true  nature 
of  our  own  mind,  and  also  that  of  the  partner  of  our 
choice.  It  is  then  that  we  begin  to  learn  that  we  live 
not  alone  and  for  ourselves,  but  that  other  beings  do 
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or  will  claim  our  affections.  Many  a good  wife  and 
husband  have  been  lost  on  either  side  in  consequence 
of  some  trivial  act  of  aggravation,  which  would  have 
been  as  nothing  had  the  offended  and  offending  parties 
understood  each  other  better,  that  is,  phrenologically. 
Supposing  a young  man,  having  an  organisation  like  that 
of  Mrs.  Haggart,  were  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a young 
lady  of  a capricious  disposition,  he  would  be  kind, 
loving,  and  sincere  in  his  attachment ; she  would  be 
wavering  and  seek  the  company  of  many ; he  loves 
devotedly,  makes  known  his  sentiments,  and  is  at  last 
accepted  by  the  lady,  who  possesses  but  small  Adhesive- 
ness, and  who,  in  one  of  her  amorous  moments,  fills  the 
young  man  with  hope  and  happiness ; and,  in  almost 
as  soon  a time,  smiles  upon  some  other  pretty  butterfly 
swain.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  impress  the  young 
man  with  disappointment,  and  to  cause  him  for  a time 
to  give  way  to  silent  grief;  but,  from  the  superior 
development  of  his  mind,  his  desire  of  attachment  will 
not  remain  long  passive ; Adhesiveness  finds  another 
more  worthy  his  confidence ; he  tries  her  in  all  ways, 
watches  even  the  most  trivial  faults,  and  then  they  be- 
come man  and  wife.  This  is  to  show  the  necessity  of 
being  careful  how  you  treat  a person  having  a real  re- 
gard for  you.  Adhesiveness  is  not  a very  common  organ, 
consequently  when  you  do  meet  with  a good  develop- 
ment of  it,  secure  that  person’s  affections  and  you  will 
be  happy.  Study,  then,  the  heads  of  those  you  love 
and  esteem ; and  you  will  never  regret  following  the 
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advice  of  phrenology,  for  by  its  simple  truths  years  of 
misery  may  be  avoided.  It  so  happens,  that  one  does 
not  like  feeling  the  head  of  a person,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence,  especially  strangers  ; so  that,  if  you  wish  to  find 
a person’s  adhesive  power,  look  for  the  situation  of  the 
organ ; and  if  large,  it  will  present  a square  appearance 
to  the  head  behind ; but  if  small,  that  portion  of  the 
head  will  sink  inwards.  It  is  a great  error  to  suppose 
that  any  one  desirous  of  applying  phrenology  to  a 
practical  use  are  obliged  to  use  their  fingers ; by  the 
habit  of  looking  at  each  other’s  faces  we  can  discern 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad ; so  it  is  with  the  head. 
Draw  your  conclusions  with  caution,  and  you  will 
never  mistake ; and  what  you  thus  learn  endeavour 
to  turn  to  good  account  by  judicious  advice,  and  your 
conscience  will  reap  its  own  reward.* 

It  is  a good  thing  to  secure  the  first  warm  passion 
of  man  or  woman  when  the  soul  is  as  open  as  the 
noon-day ; when  mutual  confidence  is  void  of  deceit ; 
when  sorrows  are  shared  alike  unalloyed  with  selfish 
motives ; when  each  has  one  object,  one  duty,  and 
one  interest  centred  in  each  other’s  actions.  Such 
love  as  this  is,  however,  only  within  the  reach  of  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  benevolent  man.  What  poor 
sordid  wretches  are  they,  who,  in  their  eager  pursuit 

* To  those  who  wish  to  attain  a scientific  knowledge  of  the  study, 
the  author  recommends  an  instrument,  invented  by  him,  for  the 
accurate  measurement  of  the  head  ; which  can  be  procured  of  him 
only,  at  29,  Little  Ncwport-street,  Leicester- square. 
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after  wealth,  neglect  to  satisfy  those  powers  and  desires 
ordained  by  nature  for  our  welfare  and  happiness.  It 
were  bitter  to  let  discord  enter  the  dwelling  of  peace  ! 
Look,  then,  at  things  as  they  are.  Cast  aside  the 
visionary  flight  of  fancy,  which  is  ever  tempting  the 
weak  with  her  many  glittering  baubles.  Decide  for 
yourself  and  be  happy.  Eat  not  the  poisonous  fruit 
because  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Resist  the  temptation, 
for  punishment  inevitably  follows  acts  of  indiscretion. 

As  a concluding  observation,  I beg  that  my  readers, 
before  judging  of  the  faults  of  others,  detect  their 
own,  and  endeavour  by  the  aid  of  the  science  of 
phrenology  to  correct  them.  If  they  neglect  this 
important  consideration,  no  one  will  be  to  blame  but 
themselves ; and  as  we  are  responsible  for  our  acts, 
it  is  them  duty,  not  to  do  as  many  do,  curse  their 
fate ; but  apply  the  necessary  means,  and  remove  the 
evil. 

When,  fearful  cares  the  brow  oppress, 

Let  beauty’s  smiles  dispel ; 

And  in  affection’s  warm  caress : 

The  Poet’s  thoughts  shall  swell. 

When  tears  shall  dim  the  pensive  eye, 

And  lips  their  colour  lose ; 

Then  gloomy  thoughts  shall  all  pass  by : 

With  Love’s  enchanting  muse. 

Thus  shall  it  be  in  every  clime, 

E’en  in  the  savage  breast ; 

For  love  shall  travel  on  with  time, 

To  our  eternal  rest! 


CHAPTER  III. 


MATRIMONY. 

Let  mutual  sorrows  our  mutual  joys  combine, 

And  love,  and  love-born  confidence,  be  thine. 

Cowper. 

This  division  of  life  is,  indeed,  the  most  important ; 
with  some  for  the  best,  and  others  the  contrary.  What- 
ever may  have  been  overlooked  during  the  palmy  days 
of  courtship,  will  be  found  out  now  ; but  it  is  too  late 
to  recall  your  former  liberty — for  the  romantic  notions  of 
love  and  poetry,  must  bow  before  the  stern  commands  of 
Hymen.  The  maiden  has  changed  to  a wife,  and  with 
it,  her  dreams  of  youthful  inexperience,  when  all  was 
sunshine  and  blissful  hope.  The  pleasures  of  a wife  are 
widely  different  in  character,  to  that  possessed  when  the 
mind  was  engrossed  with  passionate  excitement.  The 
wife’s  pleasure  and  happiness  will  spring  from  the  most 
opposite  sources ; alike  in  her  husband’s  joys  and  sor- 
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rows ; in  his  affluence  and  poverty  ; and,  however  fickle 
fortune  may  frown  upon  him,  her  nearest  and  dearest 
object  is  to  render  him  happy  ; to  attain  which,  she  will 
encounter  every  danger  for  his  sake  ; her  tongue  can 
plead  with  eloquence,  and  the  simplicity  of  truth ; her 
heart  can  feel  with  the  sympathy  of  woman,  and  her 
actions  prove,  that  woman’s  love  can  alone  smooth  the 
troubled  waves  of  life’s  stormy  sea.  This  noble  quality 
in  woman,  only  applies  to  those  with  a relative  organ- 
isation ; for,  a great  number  of  ladies  are  of  too  mascu- 
line a character  to  be  all  that  is  sweet  and  endearing. 
But,  though  the  female,  from  her  very  nature,  is  con- 
fiding, and  looks  to  man  as  her  protector,  yet,  how  many 
are  there  who  seize  every  opportunity  of  trampling 
down  her  noble  spirit,  by  acts  of  unkindness,  infidelity, 
drunkenness,  and  many  other  evils  man  will  commit ; 
but  these  are  not  men,  they  are  worse  than  the  brute 
creation  ; for  man  has  faculties  given  him,  whereby  to 
guide  his  propensities. 

It  is  a melancholy  sight  to  view  the  faded  bloom  of  a 
once  happy  female  settling  upon  her  wan  cheek,  while 
the  worm  of  disappointment  is  fastening  itself  upon  her 
mind ; and  these,  too,  the  cruel  effects  of  a husband’s 
neglect,  who  quits  her  society,  to  revel  in  the  arms  of 
debauchery,  returning  only  to  his  poor  worn-out  wife, 
to  abuse  her  with  disgusting  language,  and  drunken 
violence,  thereby,  finally  sending  her  to  an  untimely 
grave.  No  bitter  pang  of  remorse  is  felt ; no  tear  flows 
from  the  moistless  lid ; no  voice  prays  for  her  soul ; she 
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dies  ; she  is  buried  and  soon  forgotten,  while  he,  her 
murderer,  of  conscience  void,  his  eyes  inflamed  with 
drink,  and  his  voice  dried  up  with  burning  thirst,  mixes 
with  the  busy  hum  of  life,  alike  forgetful  of  past, 
present,  and  future,  until  his  race  is  nearly  run  ; and  he 
presents  the  sad  and  sickening  spectacle  of  an  emaciated 
and  shattered  man,  who  only  sees  his  errors,  and  feels 
his  wickedness,  as  death  approaches  with  unerring  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  his  career.  These  are  facts,  and  well 
attested  by  the  daily  records  of  our  courts  of  justice. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  matrimony  is  far  from  being 
a thankful  task  to  treat  upon,  inasmuch  as  there  are  two 
sides  of  the  question  to  satisfy,  which  phrenology  alone 
can  accomplish,  without  giving  offence,  or  intermeddling, 
as  the  saying  is,  between  man  and  wife.  Why  do 
people  marry?  Undoubtedly,  for  the  mutual  hajvpi- 
ness  of  each  other  ; but  we  frequently  find  it  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  quite  the  reverse  ; which,  when  traced  to  its 
source,  is  found  to  be  the  opposite  disposition  of  each. 
For  instance,  supposing  a young  man  with  large  Amative- 
ness, large  Combativeness,  small  or  moderate  Conscien- 
tiousness, and  Adhesiveness,  possessing  a fine  figure  and 
handsome  countenance,  is  married,  it  would  not  be  impro- 
bable but  that  he  would  be  easily  tempted  by  other  plea- 
sures, and  forsake  his  wife’s  company  ; persuasions  on  her 
part  would  be  met,  perhaps,  by  a consent  on  his,  to  do 
better  in  future.  Scarcely,  however,  would  peace  and  hap- 
piness have  been  restored,  than  the  large  development  of 
Combativeness  meets  with  some  opposition  ; Adhesive- 
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ness  loses  its  power,  and  off  he  hastens  again  to  scenes 
of  pleasure,  which  could  have  been  avoided,  had  the 
wife  managed  him  properly,  by  not  exciting  his  love  of 
contradiction.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a peculiar  love  of  the 
females,  to  have  the  last  word  ; and  thus  it  is,  that  there 
is  so  much  ill-will  between-  those  who,  in  their  right 
position,  would  be  happy  and  comfortable  : for  quarrels, 
like  other  bad  habits,  become,  from  frequent  use,  a vice. 
We  all  have  our  peculiarities,  which,  when  inquired 
into,  and  particularly  in  the  married  state,  can  be  so 
managed  on  either  side,  as  to  avoid  many  little  miseries 
non-conducive  to  the  quietness  and  peace  of  a happy 
home.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  gratifying  any  wish  or 
peculiarity,  that  utility  is  observed  ; but  it  is  the  satis- 
faction of  having  procured  it  that  creates  an  inward 
pleasure,  and  there  is  no  person  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced this  more  or  less.  To  show  my  readers  how 
necessary  it  is  to  attend  to  the  phrenological  doctrine, 
let  them  refer  to  the  annexed  engravings ; the  first  being 
Mrs.  Haggart,  and  the  other  a representation  of  a truly 
animal  man,  a pugilist.  Would  such  a pair  form  a 
suitable  matrimonial  match  ? 
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In  Mrs.  Haggart,  is  seen  Benevolence  large.  Venera- 
tion large,  Conscientiousness  large,  Adhesiveness  large, 
with  moderate  Secretiveness,  and  large  intellectual 
faculties.  A development  of  brain  like  this,  is  actually 
unfitted  for  the  general  affairs  of  life.  Honour,  candour, 
integrity,  and  justice  would  be  the  leading  powers. 
How,  then,  could  such  an  organisation  harmonise  with 
the  annexed  ? Here  is  seen  Amativeness  large.  Com- 
bativeness large,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  animal  region 
preponderates  over  the  intellect,  as  seen  in  the  differ- 
ence of  proportion  behind  the  ear.  Could  such  a man 
be  qualified  to  estimate  a woman  developed  like  Mrs. 
Haggart  ? It  is  a powerful  contrast  of  two  characters  ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  the  instances  are  not  numerous, 
when  such  unfortunately  become  united,  yet,  it  is 
possible  that  many  may,  unless  able  to  judge  better  for 
themselves  ; for  a bad  head  may  have  a good  face. 

It  is  widely  different  where  you  are  always  in  the 
society  of  one  person,  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  study, 
and  also  to  promote  domestic  happiness  by  cultivating 
those  feelings  which  lie  dormant  in  those  who  are  for 
ever  mixing  in  company,  and  endeavouring,  even  to 
their  own  pain,  to  please  all,  for  the  sake  of  a few  empty 
compliments. 

It  is  a far  happier  state  of  existence,  where  the  hus- 
band, by  his  daily  toil,  learns  the  value  of  money,  and 
expends  it  prudently  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and 
in  every  respect  thus  gaining  the  good  opinion  of  all 
right-minded  men ; the  wife  is  pleased  with  her  hus- 
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band’s  integrity,  trusts  to  his  superior  management,  and 
rewards  him  with  many  little  acts,  showing  the  strength 
and  warmth  of  her  affections  — acts  though  little  in 
themselves,  when  combined,  form  one  immense  aggre- 
gate. Economy,  being  thus  observed,  keeps  away  many 
of  those  evils  which  families  in  fashionable  spheres  are 
subject  to. 

True  pleasure,  with  the  man  of  sense,  can  be  found 
at  home.  It  is  in  your  wife’s  society,  you  experience 
that  genuine  confidence,  the  real  secret  of  happiness ; 
other  pleasures  are  but  temporary  excitements  necessary 
to  the  etiquette  of  society. 

To  keep  her  husband  at  home  is  the  wish  of  every 
loving  and  dutiful  wife.  It  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  pursuing  “ Mrs.  Caudle’s  system  of  curtain  lectur- 
ing,” but  by  cultivating  those  domestic  feelings,  devoid 
of  which,  home  becomes  miserable.  Is  it  sufficient  that 
a wife  observes  economy  and  cleanliness  ? Most  as- 
suredly not ; these  serve  but  to  promote  comfort  in  their 
particular  departments.  It  is  the  wife’s  society  that  is 
the  endearing  and  self-concentrating  point  of  attraction. 
Let  her  conversation  be  amusing,  her  manners  pleasing, 
and  her  words  spoken  in  truth  : what  husband  is 
there,  unless  he  be  deficient  of  moral  and  intellectual 
power,  who  would  not  sacrifice  every  other  pleasure  for 
that  of  his  wife’s  ? Let  him  be  occupied  in  trade ; let 
him  be  serving  government  (indeed,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  ladies  have  more  to  do  with  government  than 
we  are  apt  to  suppose)  ; or  following  any  other  pursuits, 
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the  grand  goal  of  his  happiness  will  still  be  home — in  a 
word,  he  loves  it,  his  very  existence  being  blended  with 
it.  Such  is  the  home  of  the  domestic  husband. 

We  will,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  look  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  A married  couple,  after  a vain  and 
fruitless  search  for  happiness,  find  they  are  not  suited 
to  each  other’s  society.  The  wife  neglects  her  home  ; the 
husband  misses  those  little  comforts  he  had  been  used  to 
enjoy,  and  the  terrible  truth  flashes  across  his  mind,  that 
his  wife  neglects  him ; and  where  such  is  the  case,  love 
is  far  away  ; he  grows  dull  and  melancholy ; he  seeks 
for  a remedy.  What  is  it?  According  to  his  position 
in  life,  education,  &c.,  so  will  be  his  amusements  ; some 
drink,  play,  and  gamble ; while  others,  and,  indeed,  all, 
more  or  less,  seek  an  exciting  and  extravagant  remedy, 
the  end  of  which,  is  misery  and  poverty.  These 
ocurrences  are  found  to  exist  with  married  men.  Ought 
this  to  be  ? is  a question  soon  answered,  “ No.”  There 
may  be  a family  to  provide  for,  which,  one  would  sup- 
pose, ought  to  engage  the  father’s  attention;  but,  alas  ! 
when  love  of  home  departs,  everything  becomes  a 
general  wreck.  These  few  remarks  are  offered  to  show 
that,  by  paying  due  attention  to  each  other’s  wishes 
and  desires,  it  matters  not  how  trivial,  and  by  studying 
each  other’s  good  and  prosperity,  happiness  will  even- 
tually attend  your  efforts,  and  phrenology  will  be  looked 
upon  with  that  degree  of  confidence  and  respect  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

What  is  friendship  but  a name  ; 

A charm  that  lulls  to  sleep  ; 

A fiend  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

Goldsmith. 

Erin’s  immortal  bard  never  uttered  a more  truthful 
expression  than  when  he  asked,  “What  is  friendship 
but  a name  ?”  Too  true  it  is  that  friendship,  in  many 
cases,  consists  in  the  mere  empty  sound ; for  there  is 
scarcely  an  individual  who  cannot  say  that  he  has  been 
deceived ; nay,  many  have  been  ruined  by  those  whom 
they  had  considered  their  dearest  friends  : but  such,  we 
are  taught,  is  human  nature.  Like  small  green  spots 
of  vegetation  lying  here  and  there  in  a vast  desert,  we 
meet  with  a faithful  companion;  one  whom,  it  may  be, 
will  delight  to  prove  himself  a friend  in  need.  Who 
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that  has  a generous  soul  would  not  relieve  a friend  of 
his  early  youth,  should  dire  calamity  afflict  him  with 
sickness  or  want  ? and  who  would  not  estimate  such  an 
act  of  true  benevolence ; but  like  the  proverb,  “Angels’ 
visits  are  few  and  far  between,”  so  it  is  with  many 
friends,  in  all  states  of  society  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  the  real  acceptation  of  the  word,  a friend  is 
that  person  in  whom  we  place  our  confidence  and  secrets ; 
with  whom  we  consult  in  times  of  difficulty,  and  who 
endeavours,  to  the  best  of  his  means,  to  extricate  us 
from  trouble ; but  how  few  are  there,  who,  pretending 
to  be  your  most  obliging  and  sincere  friends,  will  step 
forward  in  the  hour  of  difficulty ! Persons  cannot  be 
too  cautious  whom  they  select  for  their  advisers  and 
companions  in  life. 

Adhesiveness  is  the  faculty  that  gives  a desire  to 
attach  yourself  to  an  individual  of  the  same  sex ; and 
it  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  other  powers, 
to  whom  the  choice  shall  be  allotted.  I will  illustrate 
this  argument  by  a reference  to  the  organisations  of  two 
great  men,  namely.  Canning  and  Brougham.  In  the 
former,  we  find  large  Benevolence,  large  Adhesiveness, 
and  Philoprogenitiveness ; the  superior  faculties,  in 
general,  large ; with  moderate  Self-esteem.  A de- 
velopment likes  this,  proves  the  possessor  a true 
friend,  one  who  would  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
of  others,  who  would  not  gain  position  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  principle.  Such  was  George  Canning,  who, 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  reader,  should  be 
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consulted  in  those  works  which  contain  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches.* 

The  organisation  of  Lord  Brougham  shows  him  the 
reasoner,  and  man  of  comparisons ; that  he  is  not 
actuated  by  lofty  sentiments ; that  he  is  well  adapted 
to  reduce  theory  to  practice ; that  he  would  be  ever 
with  his  eyes  open,  and  to  attain  position  would  be 
his  great  object ; that  as  a real  friend,  phrenologically 
speaking,  he  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  any  length 
of  time  and  in  all  circumstances.  Consult  his  speeches, 
and  compare  them  with  his  acts,  and  his  acts  with  his 
organisation : in  which  we  find  large  Locality ; large 
perceptive  faculties,  that  is,  knowing  ones ; large  Even- 
tuality ; rather  large  Self-esteem ; moral  sentiments  and 
intellectual  faculties  large,  and  rather  large  animal  pas- 
sions— but  of  the  superior  kind.  The  above  description 
you  will  find  accurately  drawn.  As  the  real  value  of 
an  article  cannot  be  ascertained  but  by  a comparison 
with  another,  so  a real  friend  cannot  be  sufficiently 
estimated  but  by  a comparison  with  a pretended  one. 
When  we  enter  more  fully  into  the  sense  of  a term, 
we  generally  find  fresh  food  for  mental  dissection; 
thus  it  is  with  friendship.  There  is  an  old  adage, 

* See  “The  Modern  Orator,”  a work  published  in  monthly  parts, 
at  a trifling  cost,  containing  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  all  the 
most  eminent  orators  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Published  by  Aylott 
and  Jones,  Paternoster-row,  London.  This  work  the  author  strongly 
recommends  to  the  reader’s  perusal,  both  from  its  great  merit  and  its 
cheapness. 
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and  a very  true  one,  that  “ Birds  of  a feather  flock 
together.”  Now,  the  political  man  thinks  most  of  his 
political  friends ; the  clergyman,  of  his  clerical ; the 
lawyer  of  his  legal ; and  the  physician,  of  his  medi- 
cal. This  denomination  of  friendship  is  a kind  of 
mutual  obligation,  rather  than  a disinterested  wish  for 
each  other’s  prosperity ; one  helps  the  other  because 
he  knows  not  how  soon  he  may  require  the  like 
services.  It  is  friendly  feeling,  without  embracing  the 
real  meaning  of  friendship. 

There  is  also  a class  of  friends  we  will,  in  the  absence 
of  a better  definition,  term  animals  of  Self-esteem ; in- 
asmuch as  such  persons  possess  little  or  no  Adhesive- 
ness, they  buy  and  sell  their  friends,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  they  can  turn  to  their  own  account.  This 
particular  class  you  will  find  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life ; but  for  the  evil  few,  we  cannot  condemn  the 
whole.  You  will  find  in  such  persons  deficient  Be- 
nevolence, Adhesiveness,  and  Veneration,  with  large 
Self-esteem,  and  small  Approbation  and  Conscien- 
tiousness ; but,  while  we  must  not  expect  to  find  our 
friends  perfect  in  all  things,  we  must  beware  of  those 
who  preach  forth  their  own  good  qualities ; and  trust 
not  the  tongue  that  slanders,  lest  we,  in  turn,  be 
slandered.  A man  who  talks  loudly,  professes  much, 
accedes  to  everything,  right  or  wrong,  should  not 
be  believed  or  trusted ; he  is  no  one’s  friend.  Self- 
esteem,  when  properly  combined  with  the  general 
organisation,  is  of  the  most  important  service;  it  gains 
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respect  without  descending  to  mean  actions,  detesting 
the  company  of  degradation  and  vice ; but  if  un- 
attended with  a good  moral  development,  a person 
would  be  eaten  up  with  his  own  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness. Such  individuals  as  these — some  of  them  mem- 
bers of  particular  societies  or  religious  bodies — seek 
for,  and,  in  numerous  cases,  actually  obtain  respect 
and  the  approbation  of  others,  not  from  any  great 
intellectual  attainments  or  moral  worth,  but  simply 
from  the  personal  adjustment  of  their  garments,  such 
as  the  peculiarly  adjusted  white  cravat,  the  smooth  and 
straight-combed  hair,  and  general  outward  demeanour 
of  serious  stiffness.  The  respect  thus  gained  is  the  re- 
spect paid  by  persons  of  a mean  order  of  intellect  to 
the  most  stupid  vanity ; and  while  you  possess  affluence 
and  a name  in  society,  and  will  profess  everything  and 
anything  in  smoothest  accent,  you  will  be  courted  in 
every  direction  ; but  let  misfortune  turn  the  balance 
of  her  scales,  and  where  then  will  be  found  your 
former  friends  ? And  many  are  the  victims  of  society, 
who,  in  the  smiling  days  of  affluence,  were  courted 
by  all,  but  who,  when  fallen  to  the  shadow  of  their 
foimer  prosperity,  stern  reality  separates  by  a mystic 
veil,  so  pliable  and  convenient  to  all  parties,  that 
the  world  of  fashion  has  termed  it  Etiquette.  Cold, 
inhospitable  sound  ! Usurp  no  longer  the  dwelling 
of  leason ! Let  education  disseminate  her  principles 
of  integrity,  justice,  and  honour  ! Let  the  pride  of 
independence  rise  superior  to  fanaticism  in  all  its 
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varied  forms  ! Let  us  not  continue  to  be  governed 
by  the  cold  etiquette  of  artificial  society,  that  hand- 
cuff of  reason,  the  fetter  of  Nature  and  Nature’s 
laws. 

How  pleasant  it  is  when  two  persons,  mutually 
attracted  by  a feeling  of  moral  devotedness  to  each 
other,  can  open  with  confidence  the  inmost  recesses 
of  their  souls,  revealing  to  their  delightful  senses  the 
true  secret  of  human  happiness  ; they  gladly  smooth 
with  helping  hand  the  rough,  uncouth  realities  of  life, 
while  sympathy  still  continues  the  good  work,  apply- 
ing its  balm  wherever  distress  is  found.  Think  not 
to  find  these  feelings  plentiful.  Learn,  then,  when 
you  have  discovered  them,  to  value  the  prize,  for  it 
is  assuredly  not  to  be  bought  with  money.  Though 
you  may  accept  it  as  an  unerring  principle  in  phren- 
ology, that  persons  with  a larger  amount  of  brain 
before  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  depth  from  the  crown 
to  the  ear,  are  morally  religious  ; yet  must  you  also 
understand,  that  a good  development  of  the  animal 
propensities  is  even  necessary  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  human  family ; for,  as  Solomon  said, 
“ Out  of  evil  comes  good and  you  cannot  find  a 
proverb  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  phren- 
ology, the  essence  of  all  mental  sciences.  As  man  is 
to  God,  so  is  animal  to  man.  Look  at  the  engraving 
— a side  view  of  Dr.  Dodd.  Here  is  found  an 
organisation  producing  a man,  almost  a fanatic  in 
morality  and  religion.  He  could  not  estimate  domestic 
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comforts ; he  would  be  a friend  more  from  a feeling 
of  duty  than  love  ; he  would  exact  obedience,  and 
command  respect  to  his  opinions.  Such  a man  would 
make  a pope,  and  be  an  ornament  to  the  church. 


That  he  committed  the  act  of  forgery  is  true,  for 
which  he  died  ; but  it  must  have  been  the  superior 
influence  of  circumstances  in  a moment  of  temptation, 
that  impelled  him  to  perpetrate  an  offence  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  rather  than  a desire 
upon  his  part  to  commit  a fraud  ; for  we  read  daily 
of  instances,  in  our  police  courts,  of  persons  in  re- 
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duced  circumstances  committing  acts  of  theft  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  get  in  prison,  or  transported,  as 
a means  to  he  provided  for.  To  what  an  awful  end 
may  man  be  brought  from  the  evil  result  of  one  single 
act  of  indiscretion ! 

The  organ  of  Adhesiveness  gives  stability  of  cha- 
racter in  all  our  actions,  constancy  and  faithfulness  in 
friendship.  It  is  the  social  link  of  society.  Animals 
possess,  in  some  instances,  this  faculty  to  a wonderful 
degree,  such  as  the  horse,  dog,  cat,  and  many  kinds 
of  birds.  The  dog  is  the  most  remarkable  example, 
for  we  often  hear  and  read  of  his  attachment  ending 
only  with  death.  It  is  the  influence  of  this  organ 
(Adhesiveness)  that  gives  a lasting  impression  of 
sympathy ; and,  when  acting  in  conjunction  with 
Amativeness,  constitutes  one  of  the  happiest  seasons 
of  mortal  life.  It  is,  also,  the  same  feeling  engen- 
dered by  friendship,  but  modified ; and  it  will  in- 
variably he  found,  that  persons  possessing  it  large, 
are  miserable,  from  absence,  illness,  death,  or  any 
other  cause  depriving  them  of  the  society  of  one 
that  was  beloved  and  respected.  Every  little  occur- 
rence becomes  recalled  to  mind,  and  treasured  as  a 
memento  of  past  pleasure.  It  scarcely  matters  where 
we  search  for  facts  relative  to  the  action  of  this  faculty, 
for  we  always  find  it  associating  itself  according  to 
the  good  or  evil  organisation  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual sentiments.  Thus  it  is  society  divides  itself 
into  different  classes,  each  class  keeping  to  itself. 
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In  some  females  Adhesiveness  is  found  very  large  ; 
and  when  attended  with  good  development  of  Com- 
bativeness, they  will  risk  every  danger  to  save  those 
nearest  their  heart.  Has  not  the  father  found  it  in 
the  daughter  ? — the  brother  in  the  sister  ? — and,  above 
all,  the  husband  in  the  wife  ? It  seems  an  act  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  so,  for  man — though  of 
stronger  frame  and  more  adapted  for  laborious  under- 
takings— would  fail  in  his  strength,  were  it  not  for 
the  many  examples  shown  of  energy  in  the  opposite 
sex.  In  truth,  we  are  guided  by  woman’s  affections ; 
for  man,  from  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  is  conti- 
nually falling  upon  rocks  of  disappointment ; and, 
without  a loving  partner  to  share  his  confidence,  joys, 
and  troubles,  his  mind  becomes  torpid  and  morose. 

Young  men,  inexperienced  in  the  realities  of  life, 
possessing  large  Adhesiveness,  and  small  Cautiousness, 
are  very  apt  to  form  acquaintances,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  with  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  all  looked  upon  as  friends  (that  is,  till 
they  are  found  out),  and,  in  most  cases,  very  expensive 
ones  they  are.  Among  this  class  may  be  placed  me- 
dical students,  who,  on  their  first  entrance  into  hospital 
piactice,  aie  strangers  to  each  other.  -By  degrees, 
however,  one  becomes  known  as  a pleasant  jovial 
fellow ; he  is  introduced  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
being  probably  without  friends  or  relations  in  this  vast 
metropolis,  he  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  companions. 
Then  follows  the  many  temptations  of  a London  life. 
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The  remittances  from  home,  which  were  once  thought 
abundant,  are  now  looked  upon  as  scanty.  He  gets 
into  debt;  but  still  enjoys  himself  with  his  companions 
at  clubs,  singing  parties,  and  suppers.  The  next 
quarter’s  remittance  is  bespoken  long  before  it  is  due; 
and  this  course  continues,  until  his  creditors  become 
clamorous,  and  his  real  friends  at  home  have  become 
exasperated  with  his  extravagance,  and  refuse  him  all 
further  assistance  ; thus  leaving  him  an  outcast  of 
society.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  where  persons 
have  large  Adhesiveness,  and  small  Caution,  that  they 
cannot  be  too  guarded  in  making  associates.  Many  a 
character  has  been  irretrievably  lost  in  consequence  of 
this  deficiency  of  circumspection.  If  Government 
would  adopt  the  principles  of  phrenology,  and  reduce 
them  to  practice  in  the  various  prisons,  numbers,  by 
means  of  the  mental  cultivation  they  enforce,  would 
become  worthy  members  of  society. 

In  conclusion,  if  persons  would  be  happy,  they  must 
educate  the  domestic,  equally  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral,  faculties  ; and  the  pleasing  influence  will 
speedily  be  felt,  not  alone,  but  also  to  those  imme- 
diately connected  with  them.  Adhesiveness  will  then 
be  in  its  proper  place.  A friend  shall  express  it  in 
the  shake  of  his  hand,  and  the  husband  in  the  con- 
stancy of  his  affections. 


CHAPTER  V. 


PRECEPTORSHIP. 

“ Be  content  with  the  little  ye  know  rather  than  pretend  to  that 
which  ye  know  not ; then  shall  truth  and  conscience  reward  the 
possessor.’' 

Locke,  in  his  work  upon  the  et  Conduct  of  the  Un- 
derstanding,” says  that  “ they  are  more  in  danger  to 
go  out  of  the  way,  who  are  marching  under  the  conduct 
of  a guide,  that,  it  is  a hundred  to  one,  will  mislead 
them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a step,  and  is  like- 
lier to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after  the  right  way.” 
Pope  expresses  his  opinion  thus  : — 

“Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.’’ 

Bacon,  also,  speaking  of  seeming  wisdom,  or  would-be 
wise  men,  says,  “ There  is  no  decaying  merchant  or 
inward  beggar  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the  credit 
of  their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons  have  to  maintain 
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the  credit  of  their  sufficiency.  Seeming  wise  men  may 
make  shift  to  get  opinion  ; but  let  no  man  choose  them 
for  employment,  for  certainly  you  had  better  take  for 
business  a man  somewhat  absurd  than  oyer-formal.” 
Here  are  presented  the  opinions  of  three  of  our  most 
eminent  authors  in  mental  science,  whose  sentiments, 
though  expressed  in  different  language,  agree  with 
each  other.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  the  then  very  abstruse  study  of  the  mind, 
yet  did  they  expound  the  doctrine  of  phrenology,  with 
that  simplicity  and  masterpiece  of  all  difficulties — truth. 
Throughout  the  writings  of  these  learned  men,  you  will 
find  the  language  of  phrenology  in  beautiful  accordance 
with  the  workings  of  the  mind ; and  mental  phenomena, 
known  to  them  only  by  the  senses,  without  an  ability,  on 
their  part,  of  defining  the  cause,  can  be  placed  in  so 
tangible  a form  as  to  be  well  understood  by  any  person 
of  ordinary  mental  capacity  ; and  as  this  department  of 
phrenology  is  intended  to  satisfy  my  readers  of  its  ne- 
cessity as  a branch  of  education,  absolutely  connected 
with  our  every  day’s  existence,  it  is  proper  that  the 
opinions  of  those  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
human  character  should  be  quoted,  to  prove  the  truth 
or  fallacy  of  this  particular  science,  more  especially  as  it 
affects  education,  for  in  youth  is  centred  the  destiny  of 
the  future  man.  There  are  many  who  will  not  allow 
phrenology  to  claim  even  the  title  of  science,  though 
they  admit  the  variety  of  the  manifestations  of  mind  in 
the  human  race,  and  also  the  existence  of  differently- 
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shaped  craniums.  With  all  deference.  I submit  that  a 
theory  which  can  be  reduced  to  a certainty,  and  again  to 
principles,  with  the  attendant  cause  and  effect,  and  its 
application  shown  as  a means  of  improvement, — is  a 
science.  Why,  then,  will  not  the  man  of  sense  divest 
his  mind  of  prejudice  ? for  surely  it  is  open  to  all,  and 
no  new-fangled  mysteries  attend  its  study.  A preceptor, 
whether  he  be  a father,  friend,  or  stranger,  should 
acquaint  himself  with  the  best  methods  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  Hence  arises  the  question, 
Who  is  best  adapted  for  so  important  a task  ? Phre- 
nology appoints  those  who  can  so  engage  the  animal 
with  the  superior  faculties,  that  the  love,  in  the  same 
ratio  with  the  fear,  of  the  pupil,  is  kept  in  discipline 
towards  the  teacher.  Thus,  parents  who  refrain  from 
wheedling  their  children,  are  the  best  schoolmasters  ; 
but,  from  pressure  of  business  and  various  other  causes, 
children  are  generally  placed  under  the  care  of  those 
who  probably  have  no  further  interest  than  the  pay. 
These  are,  doubtless,  the  would-be  wise  men;  and 
Locke,  though  he  informs  us  to  beware  of  such  people, 
and  mentions  several  signs  to  be  guided  by  (in  them- 
selves of  a very  indefinite  nature),  left  to  the  present 
science  to  apply  the  means  with  that  certainty  which  can 
alone  gain  confidence.  As  it  may  be  considered  absurd 
for  the  mind  to  be  superficially  conversant  with  all 
studies,  and  perfect  in  none,  so  would  it  be  attended 
with  as  little  profit  in  the  education  of  youth,  to  jump 
from  one  preceptor  to  another. 
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It  is  the  fashion  of  some  people,  to  be  ever  thinking 
of  what  they  ought  not  to  be  thinking  ; which  to  some 
is,  indeed,  a great  misfortune,  and  which  Locke  alludes 
to  in  the  following  manner:  “I  think  it  may  be  of 
great  advantage  if  we  can,  by  use,  get  that  power 
over  our  minds,  as  to  be  able  to  direct  that  train  of 
ideas,  that  so,  since  there  will  be  new  ones  perpetually 
come  in  our  thoughts  by  a constant  succession,  we  may 
be  able  by  choice  so  to  direct  them,  that  none  may 
come  to  view  but  such  as  are  pertinent  to  our  present 
inquiry,  and  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  useful  to  the 
discovery  we  are  upon.”  Locke  then  proceeds  to  show 
the  difficulty  of  directing  the  attention,  and  his  regret 
that  there  is  no  effectual  remedy  for  it,  and  concludes 
by  remarking,  “ He  that  will  observe  children  will  find, 
even  when  they  endeavour  their  utmost,  they  cannot 
keep  their  minds  from  straggling.  The  way  to  cure  it 
is  not  by  angry  chiding  or  beating,  for  that  will  fill  their 
heads  with  all  the  ideas  that  fear,  dread,  or  confusion 
can  offer  them and  supposes  that  persuasive  kindness 
would  sooner  reconcile  them  to  attention  than  all  those 
rougher  methods  which  more  distract  their  thoughts 
and  hinder  the  application  they  would  promote — in- 
troduce a contrary  habit.  This  is  the  cause  which 
Locke,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent 
logicians,  accounts  for  in  the  want  of  attention. 
Now,  listen  to  phrenology,  and  compare  the  two ; 
you  will  always  find  persons  of  great  attention 
elevated  at  the  situation  of  Concentrativeness ; and 
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those  who  possess  this  organ  small,  seldom  or  ever 
apply  themselves  to  a study  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and  if  they  have  large  Individuality,  the  mind  will  be 
ever  roving  from  object  to  object.  A person,  say  a 
public  speaker,  with  large  Causality,  Comparison, 
Ideality,  Language,  and  Concentrativeness  would  be 
an  intense  thinker ; he  would  dwell  on  theory ; he 
would  find  cause  and  effect ; he  would  be  entirely 
wrapt  up  with  the  subject  of  the  discourse ; as  in  the 
organisation  of  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  as  annexed. 
Now,  refer  to  Fox,  the  opposition  leader  to  Pitt’s 
ministry;  here  we  see  large  Causality,  Individuality, 
and  Comparison,  as  also  language ; but  small  or  mo- 
derate Concentrativeness.  He  would  not  be  the  ab- 
stract thinker,  but  a sound  reasoner ; his  comparisons 
would  be  practical ; he  would  reduce  his  arguments 
to  common  matter  of  fact ; and  scarcely  would  anything 
escape  his  notice,  whether  in  the  field,  garden,  factory, 
or  street.  Consequently,  when  debating,  particularly  on 
passing  events,  facts  will  occur  to  his  mind,  which  he ' 
illustrates  while  speaking,  one  after  another,  as  they 
occur ; changing  the  subject,  but  keeping  the  sense. 
You  may,  probably,  observe  among  some  of  your  own 
companions,  a degree  of  astonishment  upon  being  sud- 
denly addressed  while  reading.  Such  an  individual 
you  will  find  to  possess  Concentrativeness  large. 
Again,  in  the  school-room,  you  will  find  Locke’s  allu- 
sion to  angry  chiding  or  beating,  being  attended  with 
evil  results,  well  illustrated.  Supposing  a lad  having 
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large  Individuality  and  small  Concentrativeiiess,  were  * 
placed  to  learn  a task,  he  would,  to  a certainty,  be 
often  caught  with  his  eyes  off  his  book,  and  his  at- 
tention otherwise  engaged.  If  the  boy  also  possessed 
large  Destructiveness,  would  it  be  policy  to  vent 
wrath  in  angry  words  and  threatened  punishments  ? 
Decidedly  not : for  that  would  be  engendering  a 
revengeful  appetite ; and  the  boy’s  sullen  look  would 
bespeak  the  inward  thoughts.  Or,  let  us  imagine 
that,  instead  of  Destructiveness,  the  pupil  had  large 
Combativeness ; would  it  be  right  for  the  preceptor 
to  chastise  by  corporeal  punishment  ? It  would,  in- 
deed, be  very  wrong ; for  that  would  increase  the 
obstinacy  of  character,  and  probably  reward  the 
parents’  solicitude,  by  giving  the  preceptor  a fighting 
match.  Who,  then,  would  be  in  fault  ? the  boy  who 
is  there  to  learn,  or  the  teacher  whose  office  is  to 
properly  instruct  him?  By  this  is  seen  the  necessity 
of  a study  of  the  brain,  in  relation  to  external  ob- 
jects, which  would  enable  preceptors,  like  physicians, 
to  apply  the  remedy  best  suited  to  the  constitution  of 
those  entrusted  to  their  care.  Impulses,  whether  ani- 
mal or  intellectual,  spring  from  the  mind ; whereas 
on  education  depends  their  proper  development.  Thus 
it  is  in  youth ; we  find  the  mind,  or  rather  the  mani- 
festations of  the  mind,  like  the  limbs,  vigorous  and 
pliable,  divested  of  that  care  attending  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  years ; it  is  capable  of  undergoing,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a systematic  training,  whether  in  a 
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good  or  bad  direction ; and  upon  this  training  will 
depend,  in  a great  measure,  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual in.  manhood. 

It  is,  therefore,  at  schools  that  the  various  forma- 
tions of  brain,  with  the  attending  peculiarities  of  pur- 
suit or  study,  are  to  be  observed  with  the  best  effect ; 
and  long  before  phrenology  was  heard  of,  it  is  well 
known  that  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  studying 
features,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  what 
was  passing  within  the  mind ; and  this  study  was 
termed  Physiognomy — and  by  many  is  looked  upon 
as  a science  at  the  present  day — whereas,  in  truth,  it 
is  simply  the  natural  language  of  phrenology.  Any 
one  can  discriminate  between  the  head  of  an  idiot 
and  that  of  a sound  mental  organisation.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  idiot  is  perceived  a relative  formation 
of  features  with  the  brain ; and  in  such  a case  educa- 
tion would  in  vain  endeavour  to  establish  a seat 
upon  the  reasoning  powers  where  none  existed;  but 
with  persons  who  are  merely  insane  from  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  causes  upon  the  brain,  destroying,  in 
a measure,  its  fundamental  action,  a cure  can  be 
effected,  and  a healthy  action  of  the  brain  restored, 
by  phrenological  application ; which  truth  is  well 
attested  by  the  various  cures  effected  at  asylums  in- 
stituted for  that  purpose. 

In  the  application  of  phrenology  to  schools,  and 
on  other  large  scales,  much — nay,  all — depends  upon 
the  organisation  of  those  adopting  its  principles. 
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There  is  an  old  saying,  that  “when  the  cat  *s  away, 
the  mice  will  play and  so  it  is  with  young  learners. 
The  mind,  unused  to  the  fetters  of  methodical  learn- 
ing, will  expand  by  its  natural  elasticity  when  those 
fetters  are  removed,  and  for  a time  the  animal  spirits 
exercise  their  wild  impulse  in  noisy  clamour.  Who 
has  not  seen  a schoolroom  in  confusion?  And  who 
remembers  not  the  breaking  up  for  holidays  ? 

It  is  an  unpardonable  error  of  parents,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  to  desire  the  preceptor  to  in- 
culcate as  much  learning  as  possible  in  a given  time. 
Knowledge  attained  in  this  manner  is  soon  lost. 
Nature  must  be  obeyed.  The  mind  requires  as  much 
care  and  nursing  as  the  body ; but  how  frequently 
do  we  find  children  of  tender  age  placed  at  studies 
fitted  only  for  persons  of  maturer  years ; and  this, 
too,  for  the  gratification  of  the  father  and  mother, 
in  order  that  they  may  call  their  child  a prodigy  of 
talent ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  a weak  intellect 
in  after  years — probably  at  that  time  when  the  acti- 
vity of  the  mind  is  most  required  to  meet  painful 
exigencies,  which  are  only  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
manly  perseverance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  some  are  much  quicker  in 
learning  than  others : and  this  appears  to  prove  the 
value  of  phrenology,  as  a science  to  be  resorted  to  in 
the  system  of  school  education.  Learning,  of  whatever 
description,  should  be  arranged  on  the  sliding-scale 
principle,  notwithstanding  its  merited  unpopularity  as 
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applied  to  other  matters.  The  preceptor  should  be 
the  balance,  and  study  the  accuracy  of  the  inclining 
points  in  his  pupils’  minds  with  as  much  attention  to 
fair  weight  and  justice  as  in  the  weighing  of  precious 
stones.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  opposed  to 
reason  to  have  rules  suited  to  all  minds,  and  almost 
as  absurd,  as  supposing  one  suit  of  clothes  would  fit 
every  one.  The  only  true  rule  is  judgment ; and  if 
the  preceptor  takes  upon  himself  more  than  he  is 
able  to  perform,  it  is  very  evident  that  education  will 
grow  like  a weed  in  the  mind,  spreading  an  influ- 
ence at  once  noxious  and  unfruitful ; whereas  a good 
preceptor,  like  a good  gardener,  plucks  out  these 
weeds,  and,  though  his  patience  is  much  tried,  yet 
will  the  reward  be  great  in  repaying  his  trouble  with 
a fruitful  soil. 

Emulation  has  produced  many  useful  results,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  only  exciting  power  of  diverting  the 
mind,  under  the  usual  system  of  education  ; but  even 
this  is  capable  of  engendering  a bad  feeling,  if  envy 
is  not  narrowly  watched  while  in  its  infancy.  But  all 
depends  on  the  master,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for 
any  mischief  that  may  ensue,  as  much  so  as  a physi- 
cian who  undertakes  a cure  of  some  invidious  disease, 
and,  by  prescribing  the  wrong  medicine,  causes  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

Bacon,  speaking  of  emulation,  forbids  its  use  among 
brothers  ; thus  showing  it  to  have  a baneful  influence. 
Parents  commit  a very  great  error  in  supposing,  that 
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it  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  crammed  into  a 
child’s  brain  that  makes  him  clever,  for  there  are 
many  instances  upon  record  which  entirely  disprove 
such  an  assumption.  Many  of  the  dullest  and  appa- 
rently ignorant  children,  it  is  well  known,  have  turned 
out  the  brightest  ornaments  of  society,  and  vice  versa. 
If,  then,  there  exists  this  strange  opposition  in  the 
mind,  why  should,  or  how  can  it  be  expected  to  be 
rectified  by  a method  only  applicable  in  one  case,  and 
not  in  the  other?  As  well  might  one  cook  try  to 
please  all  palates  with  one  dish  : and  if  certain  per- 
sons did  but  choose  preceptors  for  their  children  with 
the  same  test  they  do  their  cooks,  society  might  yet 
be  blessed  with  a view  of  a rising  and  more  en- 
lightened ;generation.  The  question,  then,  is,  who  is 
the  best  suited  for  a teacher  ? You  will  find,  on 
looking  at  the  head  of  Lord  Brougham,  an  organisa- 
tion well  adapted  for  a schoolmaster,  where  a number 
of  youths  are  to  be  instructed ; but  a tutor  should  be 
thus  organised — Benevolence,  Causality,  and  Com- 
parison, large ; Philoprogenitiveness  and  Self-esteem 
moderate,  with  good  display  of  moral  and  intellectual 
powers.  A person  thus  developed  would  be  the  most 
suitable  to  prepare  the  mind  for  deeper  studies. 
Causality  would  explain,  Benevolence  sympathise, 
Philoprogenitiveness  love,  whilst  the  moderate  Self- 
esteem would  give  in  to  the  little  peculiarities  of  a 
youthful  mind.  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  discourse  upon  the 
education  of  a son,  says,  “ His  tutor  never  imposed 
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anything  upon  him  with  a magisterial  air ; but  always, 
by  advice,  recommended  him  to  such  studies,  and  such 
methods  of  improvement,  as  his  experience  had  long 
proved.  He  gave  frequent  hints  of  the  dangers  of 
such  opinions,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  some 
modish  and  mistaken  principles.  He  exhorted  his 
pupil  to  choose  wisely  for  himself,  and  frame  his  sen- 
timents by  just  rules  of  reasoning.”  Thus  did  Watts 
advocate  the  principles  of  phrenology.  These  quota- 
tions from  eminent  men,  celebrated  for  their  sound 
logic,  are  not  so  much  employed  to  substantiate  any 
peculiar  views  of  the  author,  as  to  satisfy  the  un- 
prejudiced reader,  that  since  the  science  is  well  sup- 
ported by  the  language  of  such  men  as  Burke, 
Bacon,  Pope,  and  Watts,  it  must  be  worthy  of  deep 
consideration,  before  it  is  denounced  and  ridiculed  as 
it  has  been  by  many  who,  in  the  smallness  of  their 
wisdom,  confine  their  ideas  in  so  narrow  a compass 
that,  unable  to  speculate  upon  mental  improvements, 
they  sacrifice  even  the  best  wisdom  with  the  excess 
of  their  prejudice ; and  the  present  work,  no  doubt, 
will  suffer  the  same  detriment.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood,  that  the  truths  and  utility  of  the  science 
do  not  so  much  depend  upon  works  written  in  their 

favour  as  upon  common-place  facts,  the  result  of  per- 

* 

sonal  observation. 

Drs.  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  George  Combe  deserve  the 
praise  of  all,  for  their  indefatigable  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  phrenology ; and  when  we  consider  the  ccn- 
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sures  and  sarcasms  of  appointed  critics,  all  of  which 
they  boldly  encountered,  we  cannot  extol  their  virtues 
too  highly,  as  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  As  a 
means  of  education,  it  is  hoped  that  the  principles 
of  phrenology  will  be  adopted ; in  which  case  all  in- 
dividuals will  feel  the  benefits  resulting  from  a care- 
ful study  of  what  they  are,  and  the  relative  position 
they  bear  to  each  other,  whether  as  lovers,  friends, 
husbands,  or  parents.  If  these  truths  should  become 
the  basis  of  a general  system  of  education,  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  thousands  will  be  promoted,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  slaves  to  their  own  follies 
and  prejudices.  It  shall  be  seen  in  the  growing  boy, 
inculcating  the  duties  of  the  future  man,  and  in  the 
girl  ripening  into  all  the  soft  endearing  graces  of 
womanhood ; then  phrenology  shall  hold  a proud  posi- 
tion, and  in  triumphant  voice  exclaim,  “Know  thy- 
self.” 


“ On  ev’ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 

In  ev’ry  stream  a sweet  instruction  flows ; 

But  some  untaught  o’erhear  the  whisp’ring  rill 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  still.” 

Young. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Physiognomists,  unknown  to  themselves,  promul- 
gate the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  one  studies  the  science  itself,  while  the  other 
merely  expresses  the  language  of  that  science ; for 
the  human  countenance,  as  classified  by  Lavater,  may 
be  termed  the  picture  through  or  by  which  the  mind 
is  seen  ; while  phrenology  is  the  book  by  which  it 
is  told.  In  looking  at  a person  with  a kindly  ex- 
pression of  the  features,  we  are  apt  to  exclaim.  What 
a good,  feeling  creature  that  must  be ! This  is  but 
another  method  of  saying.  That  person  has  large  Bene- 
volence, I am  sure  he  is  kind  and  generous  : and  so 
it  is  with  the  immense  variety  of  faces  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  encountering.  Were  any  one  to  look  at  a 
man  or  woman  with  the  head  larger  behind  than  be- 
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fore,  with  a corresponding  flatness  in  the  crown, 
would  he  expect  an  intellectual  countenance — that  of 
pugilist,  for  example  ? No ; for  it  would  be  out  of 
character  to  expect  it.  I would  almost  as  soon  look 
for  sense  in  an  idiot.  You  will;  in  the  progress  of 
observation,  frequently  find  persons  with  well-formed 
heads,  possess  an  unintellectual  expression  of  counte- 
nance ; which  arises,  however,  from  disease,  climate, 
and  many  other  causes.  Indeed,  the  more  you  study 
the  similarity  of  features,  the  more  dissimilar  will  be 
your  conclusions  as  to  character  ; but  if  your  judg- 
ment is  drawn  by  mature  reflection,  just  reasoning, 
and  practical  observation  of  the  proportion  of  mental 
capacity,  then  may  you  depend  upon  the  truth  of 
your  inquiries. 

Look  at  the  annexed  engravings,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive a corresponding  development  of  brain  with  the 
features;  the  one  being  the  inimitable  and  ever-me- 
morable  Shakespeare,  and  the  other  Voltaire.  In 
Shakespeare  is  seen  an  equality  of  brain.  Ideality, 
and  the  intellectual  faculties  generally,  are  in  beau- 
tiful unison  with  the  moral  sentiment.  Such  a head 
as  this  is  a perfect  model : hence,  his  mind  was  an 
amalgamation  of  all  minds.  But,  on  looking  at  V ol- 
taire, you  will  perceive  very  large  Imitation  and 
Wit ; he  had  also  large  Amativeness,  and  small  Adhe- 
siveness ; and  though  he  possessed  an  immense  in- 
tellect, yet  it  was  void  of  nobility  of  soul.  His 
organisation  proclaims  him  the  witty,  satirical  man 
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of  pleasure  ; inconstant  and  sensual ; deficient  of  can- 
dour and  friendship.  His  writings  were  in  unison 
with  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Hence,  he  was  a 
great  man  (such  greatness  as  it  was).  Altogether 
setting  phrenology  aside,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
a bigoted,  contracted  mind  — the  very  reverse  to 
Shakespeare’s  formation,  which  has  an  open,  candid, 
intellectual,  and  moral  expression.  Who  has  not  read 
the  various  virtues  ascribed  to  the  features? — the  size 
of  the  forehead,  the  expression  of  the  eye,  the  turn 
of  the  nose,  the  curve  of  the  mouth,  the  substance 
of  the  lips,  and  the.  dimpled  chin,  all  characterised 
as  performing  certain  functions  in  connexion  with 
the  mind?  If,  then,  so  much  faith  has  been  placed 
upon  a study  that  but  indicates  by  muscular  agency 
the  peculiarities  of  features,  which  are  the  index  of 
the  mind’s  operations,  why  should  not  the  like  reli- 
ance be  placed  upon  the  science  that  espouses  the  doc- 
trine of  the  mind  itself  ? Surely,  the  prejudices  of 
the  ignorant,  and  the  scorn  of  the  fool,  are  no  answers 
to  its  doctrines. 

The  eye  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  expression  of 
the  natural  language  of  phrenology.  Behold  the 
studious  : the  eye  is  sunken,  and  void  of  that  bright- 
ness,  as  seen  in  sparkling  mirth.  Again,  those  in 
love,  who  cannot  perceive  or  feel  its  softening  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  ? In  jealousy,  its  quick,  fiery 
glance  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  the  shrewd  man  of 
business  its  penetrating  powers  are  seen  to  the  best 
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advantage.  Look  at  the  kind-hearted  and  benevolent ; 
Candour  and  Pity  sit  there,  the  king  and  queen  of 
truthful  majesty  upon  an  honest  throne.  The  mur- 
derer’s eye,  intently  fixed,  speaks  forth  his  vicious 
thoughts.  The  eye  is,  in  truth,  what  the  key  is  to 
a box.  The  question  now  arises,  Why  and  how  do 
the  eyes  possess  these  various  properties  ? In  behold- 
ing the  eye  in  a state  of  rest  or  insensibility,  it  is 
found  void  of  any  expression  whatever ; and  why  ? 
Because  the  mental  powers  are  also  in  a state  of  rest. 
A ball  will  not  revolve  of  itself,  neither  will  the  eye 
disclose  the  thoughts  till  allowed  by  the  exciting 
cause,  according  to  the  predominating  power  prevail- 
ing at  the  moment  of  the  mind’s  action.  Thus  we 
frequently  meet  with  persons  having  fine  eyes,  but 
yet  possessing  a coldness  and  reserve  extremely  for- 
bidding to  a warm  disposition.  The  cause  of  this 
resides  in  the  organisation.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
may  remember  having  seen  eyes  deficient  as  regards 
beauty,  yet  possessing  such  soul  and  animation,  that 
every  look  serves  but  to  increase  the  imaginative  won- 
der of  the  beholder.  Would  this  be,  were  it  not 
that  one  had  an  organisation  different  from  the  other  ? 
Most  assuredly  not ; and  the  more  you  inquire,  the 
more  convinced  will  you  be  of  this  truth.  You  must 
be  enabled  to  recall  to  mind  some  one  of  your  friends, 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  what  is  termed  eccen- 
tricities. These  peculiarities  arise  from  the  mental 
effort  to  express  itself ; and  happening  at  the  moment 
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to  affect  another  person’s  organisation,  a confused  picture 
is  ‘represented,  and  hence  we  are  apt  to  mistake  the 
sensible  for  the  ridiculous.  You  may  also  see  persons 
celebrated  for  the  language  and  matter  of  their  discourse, 
standing  in  a posture  bearing  anything  but  an  orator’s 
position.  You  may  observe  it  in  the  movements  of 
the  hand,  as  in  a Frenchman,  where  not  only  the 
hands,  but  the  entire  features,  work  with  the  tongue. 
And  we  all  more  or  less  exercise  the  muscular  powers 
when  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  mind ; and,  when 
well  regulated,  these  actions,  or  physiognomical  signs, 
form  a pleasing  effect,  combining  gracefulness  and  ease 
in  discoursing.  Even  to  dress  will  the  mind  descend 
to  mix  (that  is  to  say,  concern)  itself  \ as  seen  in  the 
gay  fop,  with  his  gilded  jewels  and  smirking  face  ; 
in  the  decayed  old  gentleman,  with  his  carefully  ar- 
ranged, though  faded  garments,  observing  still  his 
former  habits,  though  reduced  by  poverty. 

The  hair  is  the  next  sign  by  which  physiognomists 
have  ventured  upon,  as  being  capable  of  defining 
character.  It  is  true  that  the  temperaments  are  at- 
tended by  corresponding  indications  of  mental  capa- 
city ; but  this  is  more  the  result  of  constitutional 
organisation  than  mental;  and  when  we  are  told  that 
a person  with  brown  hair  is  this,  with  black  hair  is 
that,  and  with  red  hair  is  something  else,  it  really 
appears  like  playing  a jest  upon  our  good  nature,  for 
who  but  very  good-natured  people  would  believe  it? 
What  relation  the  colouring  matter  of  hair  can  bear 
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to  the  mind  is  inexplicable.  The  only  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a plausible  reason  for  the  cause  is  when,  by 
excessive  pressure  on  the  mental  powers,  as  violent 
grief,  pain,  &c.,  the  hair  has  been  known,  even  in 
a few  hours,  to  turn  grey;  but  this  arises  from  mind 
acting  suddenly  upon  matter,  and  not  matter  upon 
mind,  as  advocated  by  physiognomists.  Besides,  super- 
ficial signs  are  ever  attended  with  doubts.  For  in- 
stance, supposing  a person  with  fiery  red  hair,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  a physiognomist,  he  would  be 
cunning,  deceitful,  restless  in  disposition,  constantly 
roving,  covetous  of  money,  spending  it  foolishly,  and 
many  other  bad  qualities,  said  to  belong  to  red  hair. 
If  this  person  were,  however,  to  dye  his  hair  black 
or  brown,  he  would  be  deemed  by  another  to  possess 
virtues  in  opposition  to  red  hair ; thus  showing  the 
fallacy  of  placing  direct  confidence  upon  that  which 
is  more  than  doubtful.  However,  as  far  as  reason- 
ing from  analogy  is  concerned,  physiognomy  is  founded 
upon  correct  natural  laws;  and  as  there  is  scarcely  a 
science  without  errors,  and  particularly  when  in  its 
infancy,  physiognomy  and  phrenology  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  entirely  free  from  them. 

We  find,  from  physiological  statements,  that  the 
colour  of  the  hair,  eye,  and  general  complexion  depend 
upon  temperaments  which  are  classed  by  distinct  laws, 
and  in  these  classes  are  identified  persons  of  similar 
habits  of  body:  and,  reasoning  on  this  principle  ot 
identity,  Lavater  ascribed  to  them  certain  virtues 
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which  are  in  many  instances  true,  and  in  others  false. 
Lavater  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  science  of  the 
mind  would,  some  day,  be  reduced  to  a system  com- 
plete in  itself;  and  he  was  also  satisfied  that  physi- 
ognomy would  be  the  great  end  of  such  attainments. 
In  this  he  was  not  mistaken : the  only  difference  being 
that  he  judged  by  certain  effects  produced,  without 
adducing  an  apparent  cause,  whereas  phrenology  re- 
veals the  cause,  and  so  accounts  in  a clear  and  defi- 
nite manner  for  the  effect.  In  looking  at  the  human 
countenance,  we  cannot  but  admit  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Being,  who  has  so  arranged  the  mind  of  man 
as  to  be  expressed  by  the  features ; each  expression 
being  so  multiplied  and  so  perfect,  that  the  very 
thoughts  seem,  at  times,  as  it  were,  to  appear  in  sub- 
stantial form.  The  looks  of  joy,  anger,  pity,  grief, 
remorse,  contempt,  fear,  courage,  alike  dwelling  in 

and  expressed  by  the  same  individual,  could  not  be 
caused  by  one  faculty,  as  supposed  by  those  who  look 
upon  the  brain  as  one  thinking  principle,  instead  of  a 
combination  of  faculties,  each  distinct  in  itself,  and 
producing  the  human  character  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
ternal world.  But,  as  stated  by  Shakespeare,  “ murder 
will  out so  will  truth  eventually  predominate  over 
the  mysterious  and  near-sighted  views  of  those  W'ho 
would  wish,  for  the  sake  of  private  opinion,  to  cloud 
their  ignorance  by  subverting  reason. 

As  this  part  of  my  treatise  touches  upon  a subject 
interesting,  and  instructive,  it  will  further  the  reader’s 
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views,  to  contrast  the  opinions  of  Lavater  and  other 
great  men  who  have  persevered  in  the  study  of 
human  nature,  in  regard  to  the  countenance;  with 
those  who  have  pursued  the  same  object,  as  relates 
to  the  brain.  In  doing  this,  it  shall  be  conformity 
with  reason,  justice,  and  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
all;  thus  shall  my  readers  judge  of  others  and  for 
themselves. 

Mons.  Strutz,  a professor  of  Oldenburg,  wrote  an 
essay  in  support  of  Lavater’s  doctrine ; from  which 
is  selected  a few  extracts  for  the  reader’s  perusal: — 

1.  “Like  Lavater,  I am  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  physiognomy ; and  of  the  all-significance  of 
each  limb  and  feature.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  mind 
may  be  read  in  the  lineaments  of  the  body  and  its 
motions ; in  its  features  and  their  shades.” 

2.  “Whenever  we  meet  with  a remarkable  man,  our 
attention  is  always  excited ; and  we  are,  more  or  less, 
empirical  physiognomists.  We  perceive  in  the  aspect, 
the  mien,  the  smiles,  the  mechanism  of  the  forehead, 
sometimes  malice,  sometimes  wit,  at  others,  penetration. 
We  expect  and  presage  from  the  impulse  of  latent  sen- 
sation, very  determined  qualities  from  the  form  of  each 
new  acquaintance ; and  when  this  faculty  of  judging  is 
improved  by  an  intercourse  with  the  world,  we  often 
succeed  to  admiration  in  our  judgment  on  strangers.” 

3.  “ Had  we,  for  centuries  past,  examined  the  human 
form,  arranged  characteristic  features,  compared  traits, 
and  exemplified  lines,  inflexions,  and  proportions ; and 
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had  we  added  explanations  to  each,  then  would  our 
Chinese  alphabet  of  the  race  of  man  be  complete,  and 
we  need  but  open  it  to  find  the  interpretation  of  any 
countenance.  Whenever  I indulge  the  supposition  that 
such  an  elementary  work  is  not  impossible,  I expect 
more  from  it  than  even  Lavater.  I imagine  we  may 
obtain  a language  so  rich  and  so  determinate,  that  it 
shall  be  possible,  from  description  only,  to  restore  the 
living  figure  ; and  that  an  accurate  description  of  the 
mind  shall  give  an  outline  of  the  body : so  that  the 
physiognomist,  studying  some  future  Plutarch,  shall 
regenerate  great  men,  and  ideal  form  shall  with  facility 
take  birth  from  the  given  definition.” 

4.  “It  is  by  no  means  proved  that  resemblance  of 
form  universally  denotes  resemblance  of  mind.  In 
families  where  there  is  most  resemblance,  there  are 
often  the  greatest  varieties  of  mind.  I have  known 
twins  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other ; between 
whose  minds  there  was  not  the  least  similarity.” 

Nicolai  said,  “The  end  of  physiognomy  ought  to 
be,  not  conjectures  on  individual,  but  the  discovery  of 
general  character.  The  most  important  pursuit  of  the 
physiognomist  in  his  researches  will  ever  be,  in  what 
manner  is  a man  considered  capable  of  the  impres- 
sions of  sense.  Through  what  kind  of  perspective 
does  he  view  the  world  ? What  can  he  give  ? What 
receive  ?” 

Winkelmann  said,  and  truly,  “ Nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  demonstrate  a self-evident  truth.” 
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Lavater,  in  expressing  his  opinions  of  physiognomy, 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

“ Here  I must  repeat  the  full  conviction  I feel,  that 
my  whole  life  would  be  insufficient  to  form  any  ap- 
proach towards  a perfect  and  consistent  whole.  It  is  a 
field  too  vast  for  me  singly  to  till.  I shall  find  various 
opportunities  of  confessing  my  deficiency  in  various 
parts  of  science,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
study  physiognomy  with  that  firmness  and  certainty 
which  are  requisite.  I shall  conclude  by  declaring 
with  unreserved  candour,  and  wholly  committing  my- 
self to  the  reader  who  is  the  friend  of  truth, — 

“ That  I have  heard,  from  the  weakest  men,  remarks 
on  the  human  countenance  more  acute  than  those  I 
had  made  ; remarks  which  made  mine  appear  trifling. 

“ That  I believe,  were  various  other  people  to  sketch 
countenances,  and  write  their  observations,  those  I 
have  hitherto  made  would  soon  become  of  little  im- 
portance. 

“ That  I daily  meet  a hundred  faces  concerning 
which  I am  unable  to  pronounce  any  certain  opinion. 

“ That  no  man  has  anything  to  fear  from  my  in- 
spection, as  it  is  my  endeavour  to  find  good  in  man  ; 
nor  are  there  any  men  in  whom  good  is  not  to  be 
found. 

“ That  since  I have  begun  to  observe  mankind,  my 
philanthropy  is  not  diminished ; but,  I will  venture  to 
say,  increased. 

“ And  that  now  (January,  1783),  after  ten  years’ 
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daily  study,  I am  not  more  convinced  of  the  certainty 
of  my  own  existence  than  of  the  truth  of  the  science 
of  physiognomy ; or  than  that  this  truth  may  be  de- 
monstrated. And  that  I hold  him  to  be  a weak  and 
simple  person  who  shall  affirm,  that  the  effects  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  him  by  all  possible  human 
countenances  are  equal.” 

We  will  now  turn  to  those  who  have  treated  upon 
mental  philosophy  according  to  the  brain.  An  extract 
from  the  philosophical  researches  of  Mons.  de  Pauw,  on 
the  Americans,  will  be  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, as  showing  the  mental  capacity  as  being  attended 
by  an  organisation  certain  and  distinct  im  itself ; he 
says,  “ The  heads  of  some  of  the  savages  are  pyramidical 
or  conical,  with  the  top  terminating  in  a point.  Others 
have  flat  heads  with  large  foreheads,  with  the  back  part 
flattened.  This  caprice  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
fashionable  ; at  least,  it  was  the  most  common.  Some 
Canadians  had  their  heads  perfectly  spherical;  though  the 
natural  form  of  the  head  approaches  the  circular.  These 
savages,  who,  by  being  thus  distorted,  acquired  the  appel- 
lation of  bowl,  or  bullet  head,  do  not  appear  less  disgust- 
ing for  having  made  the  head  too  round,  and  perverted 
the  original  purpose  of  nature ; to  which  nothing  can  be 
added,  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  away,  with- 
out some  essential  error  being  the  result  which  is 
destructive  to  the  animal.  In  short,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maragnon,  we  have  seen  Americans  with  square,  or 
cubical  heads ; that  is  to  say,  flattened  on  the  face,  the 
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top,  the  temples,  and  the  occiput,  which  appears  to  be 
the  last  stage  of  human  extravagance. 

“ It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to 
compress  and  mould  the  bones  of  the  skull  into  so  many 
various  forms,  without  most  essentially  injuring  the  seat 
of  sense,  and  the  organs  of  reason , or  occasioning  either 
madness  or  idiotism  ; since  we  often  have  examples 
that  violent  contusions  in  the  regions  of  the  temples 
have  occasioned  lunacy,  and  deprived  the  sufferers  of 
intellectual  capacity.  It  is  not  true,  as  ancient  narra- 
tors have  affirmed,  that  all  Indians  with  flat  or  sugar- 
loaf  heads,  were  really  idiots ; had  this  been  the  case, 
there  must  have  been  whole  nations  in  America,  either 
foolish  or  frantic,  which  is  ridiculous  to  suppose.” 

Professor  Lichtenberg,  speaking  of  the  mind,  says, 
“ No  one  will  deny,  that  in  a world  where  all  things  are 
cause  and  effect,  and  where  miracles  are  not  to  be  found, 
each  part  is  a mirror  of  the  whole.  W e are  often  able 
to  conclude  from  what  is  near,  to  what  is  distant ; from 
what  is  visible,  to  what  is  invisible  ; from  the  present,  to 
the  past  and  future.  Thus,  the  history  of  the  earth  is 
written,  in  Nature’s  characters,  in  the  form  of  each  tract 
of  country ; of  its  sand,  hills,  and  rocks.  Thus,  each 
shell  of  the  sea-shore  proclaims  the  once  included  mind, 
connected  like  the  mind  of  man  with  this  shell.  Thus, 
also,  might  the  internal  of  man  be  expressed  by  the 
external,  on  the  countenance,  concerning  which  we 
particularly  mean  to  speak.  Signs,  and  traces  of 
thought,  inclination,  and  capacity  must  be  perceptible. 
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How  visible  are  the  tokens  impressed  upon  the  body,  by 
trade  and  climate  ! Yet,  what  are  trade  and  climate 
compared  to  the  ever-active  sold , creative  in  every 
fibre,  of  whose  absolute  legibility  from  all,  and  to  all, 
no  one  doubts.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  passage,  Lichtenberg  said, 
“ Talents,  and  the  endowments  of  mind  in  general,  are 
not  expressed  by  any  signs  in  the  firm  parts  of  the 
head”  Whence,  then,  I would  ask  the  reader,  arises 
the  difference  of  mental  capacity  ? Look  at  the  engraving 
below  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Will  not  phrenology  tell 


you,  that  this  is  an  organisation  in  direct  accordance 
with  his  known  character  ? Behold  the  brain  towering 
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in  mighty  majesty  above  his  thoughtful  brow;  his  eye 
alone  bespeaks  the  inward  thought ; the  merest  observer 
could  not  fail  in  perceiving  an  intellect  dwelling  in 
security,  above  the  common  feature  of  man’s  mental 
organisation.  I would  not  have  thus  intruded  this 
opinion,  but  for  the  above  palpable  and  inconsistent 
observation  of  Lichtenb erg’s  : though  an  admirer  of  the 
man  and  his  works,  yet  must  I speak  the  truth. 

The  more  fully  to  explain  this,  I must  refer  the 
reader’s  attention  to  where  Lavater  makes  an  observa- 
tion on  an  extract  from  Aristotle  concerning  the  animal 
kingdom  : — “ Let  me  ask  this  question,  Which  are  in 
general  the  weakest  animals,  and  the  most  remote  from 
humanity  ; the  most  incapable  of  human  ideas,  and 
sensations  ? Beyond  all  doubt,  those  which,  in  their 
form,  least  resemble  man.  To  prove  this,  let  us,  in 
imagination,  consider  the  various  degrees  of  animal  life, 
from  the  smallest  animalcula,  to  the  ape,  lion,  and 
elephant ; and  the  more  to  simplify  and  give  facility  to 
such  comparison,  let  us  only  compare  head  to  head , as, 
for  example,  the  lobster  to  the  elephant ; the  elephant 
to  the  man.”  Lavater  then  observes,  “ How  worthy 
would  such  a work  be  of  the  united  abilities  of  a 
Buffon,  a Hamper,  and  an  Euler,  could  they  be  found 
united,  that  the  forms  of  heads  might  be  enumerated 
and  described  philosophically  and  mathematically 
Thus  did  this  great  observer  of  human  nature  demon- 
strate the  truths  of  phrenology.  Dr.  Gall,  in  his  work 
on  the  brain,  proves  beyond  doubt,  its  separate  divisions, 
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and  faculties.  Spurzheim  followed  in  the  same  course, 
and  also  George  Combe  ; from  the  latter  author,  I will 
present  a few  extracts  confirmatory  of  the  opinions  and 
arguments  of  his  predecessors,  and  which  will  conclude 
this  part  of  my  treatise,  with  the  exception  of  a Table 
of  National  Physiognomy,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  afford 
the  inquiring  reader  a fund  of  interesting  matter, 
compiled  from  the  laborious  researches  of  Lavater, 
Buffon,  Kant,  Pauw,  Lintz,  Camper,  and  Goldsmith. 

Combe,  in  his  “ Constitution  of  Man,”  says,  <e  If 
any  man  were  to  go  to  sea  in  a boat  of  pasteboard, 
which  the  very  fluidity  of  the  element  would  dis- 
solve, no  one  would  be  surprised  at  his  being  drowned. 
And,  in  like  manner,  if  the  Creator  has  constituted 
the  brain  so  as  to  exert  a great  influence  over  the 
mental  dispositions ; and  if,  nevertheless,  men  are 
pleased  to  treat  this  fact  with  neglect  and  contempt, 
and  to  place  individuals,  naturally  deficient  in  the 
moral  organs,  in  situations  where  great  morality  is 
required,  they  have  no  cause  to  be  surprised  if  they 
suffer  the  penalties  of  their  own  misconduct  in  being 
plundered  and  defrauded.” 

In  another  passage,  Combe  observes,  “ The  organs 
differ  in  relative  size  in  different  individuals,  and 
hence  their  differences  of  talents  and  dispositions. 
This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  man ; and  the  circumstance  of  its  having 

O 

been  unknown  until  Dr.  Gall’s  discovery  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  past 
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barrenness  of  mental  science,  and  to  render  probable 

the  assertion,  that  a great  flood  of  light,  on  this  sub- 
• « 

ject,  is  now  pouring  forth  on  the  world.” 

Thus  far,  my  readers,  I have  presented  to  your 
notice  the  opinions  of  celebrated  men;  and  if,  after 
mature  consideration  of  all  that  you  have  read  in 
this  my  humble  effort  to  afford  you  the  means  of 
conversion  to  a science  at  once  noble,  pleasing,  and 
instructive,  you  do  not  feel  benefited,  then,  indeed, 
shall  I be  disappointed  : but  if  it  shall  have  divested 
your  mind  of  prejudice— if  it  shall  have  created 
thoughts  in  your  mind  that  never  before  existed— 
and  if,  in  its  all-truthful  doctrines,  it  shall  have  con- 
verted you  to  a belief  in  phrenology,  then  shall  I be 
sufficiently  rewarded  for  past  labour,  trouble,  and 
anxiety. 

As  it  would  be  incomplete  to  close  this  work  with- 
out offering  a few  physiognomical  remarks  in  con- 
nexion with  the  engravings  herein  contained,  I have 
done  so  in  direct  accordance  with  phrenological  prin- 
ciples. 

First  in  the  list  is  the  Idiot.  Here  is  seen  a 
total  want  of  mental  power.  The  deficiency  of  that 
power  is  further  seen  in  the  non-expressive  counte- 
nance, the  eye  sunken,  the  nose  peaked  and  drawn 
inwards  ; the  length  from  the  nose  to  the  chin  pro- 
claims an  unnatural  formation  of  features,  but  which 
are  in  exact  conformation  with  the  brain. 

In  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Haggart  you  cannot 
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avoid  seeing  a conscientious  expression.  There  is  a 
meekness  in  the  mouth,  and  a benevolent  calmness  in 
the  eye.  The  proportions  of  the  features  are  well 
delineated.  It  is  by  no  means  a common  counte- 
nance or  organisation,  for  you  may  see  many  heads 
before  meeting  with  one  like  hers. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  Burke,  the  murderer.  Who 
will,  not  discern,  in  this  villain’s  expression,  a concen- 
tration of  evil  thoughts  ? Murder  shoots  from  his 
eyes.  His  forehead  is  void  of  intellect  and  reflection. 
The  compressed  mouth  bespeaks  the  man  of  vice ; 
indeed,  there  is  not  one  redeeming  quality.  Is  it  not 
the  natural  language  of  his  organisation,  in  the  absence 
of  Conscientiousness,  the  predominance  of  Destructive- 
ness and  Firmness,  with  large  animal  propensities  ? 

Voltaire.  What  cunning,  deceit,  sarcasm,  and  con- 
tempt are  embraced  in  this  countenance,  which,  with 
his  organisation,  defines  him  to  be  the  intriguing  coun- 
sellor and  the  sarcastic  wit ! There  is  a great  defi- 
ciency of  nobility;  there  is  treachery  in  the  eye,  a 
sneer  on  the  nose,  and  contempt  with  the  mouth ; 
there  is  evidence  of  mental  power,  but  peculiar  in 
itself : it  does  not  recognise  lofty,  noble,  and  inde- 
pendent expression  of  mind.  There  is  a meanness 
of  capacity ; great  in  subtilty,  but  low  in  candour. 
The  times,  however,  in  which  he  lived  were  such  as 
to  stamp  him  great.  Lascivious  and  luxurious,  he 
looks  the  court  parasite  and  the  gay  gallant. 

In  George  Canning  dwells  a grateful,  refreshing 
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benevolence;  his  eye  indicates  candour;  his  brow  a 
thoughtfulness  not  easily  disturbed,  and  his  mouth 
has  the  smile  of  fidelity.  I could  look  at  such  a 
man  (supposing  him  any  one  else  than  Canning),  and 
feel  a confidence  in  his  friendship,  a reliance  on  his 
word.  I could  expect  sympathy  in  distress,  and  a 
friend  in  need.  His  countenance  bears  inspection ; 
the  more  you  look,  the  more  pleasing  is  the  ex- 
pression. 

In  Lord  Brougham  there  is  a forbidding  sternness  ; 
there  is  a fixity  of  purpose,  whether  for  good  or 
evil.  I should  say  from  such  an  expression,  in  con- 
nexion with  phrenology,  in  him  dwells  ambition  and 
singleness  of  design,  the  abstract  thinker,  the  clear 
reasoner,  and  the  sarcastic  combatant.  There  is  an 
absence  of  social  comfort.  He  is  decidedly  a man  of 
study ; one  not  content  with  knowing  much,  but  must 
know  more. 

The  next  is  Dr.  Dodd,  whose  organisation  proves 
him  the  strict  moralist.  The  fixed  expression  of  the 
features,  in  this  case  bespeaks  religious  melancholy — 
I would  almost  say,  fanaticism.  The  eye  is  void  of 
mirth ; and  the  thin  lips,  with  in-drawn  mouth,  appear 
cold  and  languid.  He  has  the  appearance  of  deep  care. 
His  animal  passions  are  small ; but  a great  love  of 
offspring.  There  is  certainly  a selfishness  of  charac- 
ter ; and  it  may  be  justly  concluded,  that  such  an 
organisation  is  well  fitted  for  the  church,  or  even  the 
Papal  chair. 
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Like  Lord  Brougham,  Pitt  appears  the  abstract 
thinker.  There  is  very  great  mental  capacity.  The 
eye  is  benevolent,  and  the  mouth  well  formed.  He  is 
decidedly  a man  of  theory,  though  his  expression  par- 
takes of  the  cold  and  reserved ; yet  is  there  an  insinua- 
ting mildness,  not  forbidding,  and  yet  not  pleasing,  but 
embracing  both.  There  is  a firmness  in  him,  well 
adapted  to  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  There 
is  an  eloquence  in  the  whole  of  his  features,  indicative 
of  a great  mind. 

Living  at  the  same  time,  and  of  an  opposite  party, 
was  Fox.  In  this  countenance  is  seen  genuine  good 
humour,  and  true  benevolence.  His  organisation  be- 
speaks him  of  great  practical  utility.  There  is  in  this 
expression  a decided  love  of  social  comforts.  The 
placid  brow,  the  quiet  eye,  and  smiling  mouth,  with 
his  rotundity  of  visage,  place  him  among  those  who 
love  their  ease.  He  appears  ever  ready  to  give,  to 
receive,  and  do  good. 

The  Pugilist  is  soon  described.  The  animal  passions 
claim  the  prominent  feature.  A heavy,  inexpressive 
eye,  short,  thick-set  nose,  and  pouting  lips,  with  slant- 
ing forehead,  he  appears  the  enemy  of  himself  and 
others. 

Shakespeare’s  physiognomical  outline  appears,  as  it 
were,  distinct  from  all  others.  You  can  scarce  describe 
his  features  singly  ; but,  as  a whole,  they  present  a 
calm,  contemplative,  intellectual  expression.  There  is 
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in  them  a meaning  you  cannot  understand  ; a depth 
you  cannot  fathom. 

The  last  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  is  seen  with 
thought,  benevolence,  firmness,  and  a pleasing  grace 
issuing  from  his  eye.  You  cannot  fail  observing  a 
nobleness  of  mind,  an  immensity  of  intellect.  His 
organisation  places  him  beyond  competitors.  Imagina- 
tion sits  here  in  unreserved  majesty.  He  looks  the 
champion  of  all  that  is  noble,  generous,  brave,  and 
virtuous. 


John  Ilaslcr,  Printer,  Crane  Court, 
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